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UNMATCHED PAIRS. 

A FrencHMAN, travelling a few years ago in Britain, 
remarked, that, among the married couples who walked 
abroad in the evenings, in the outskirts of large towns, 
the husband, in a considerable number of instances, 
was a person of plain appearance compared with his 
wife. To a native of a country in which the husband 
usually acts the gentleman and soldier, while the wife 
is left at home to conduct both domestic and commer- 
cial affairs, it seemed strange that the latter should 
any where appear as the ornamental member of the 
matrimonial association. Whether an accident of na- 
ture, or a peculiar feature of our society, it certainly 
is remarkable that the British wife often is a much 
more exalted and unapproachable person than her 
husband. In a large proportion of cases, the husband 
has to descend into the arena of busy life; he has to 
be hail-good-fellow-well-met with every body ; all the 
angularities of pride are rubbed off him. But the 
lady sits retired in her house, nursing the idea of that 
rank which her husband, all the time he gains it for her, 
is obliged on his own part tokeepa good deal out of sight. 
The formalities, almost, of an embassy are requisite, 
in order to establish an acquaintance with her, You 
may exchange three words with the gentleman at any 
time ; but, to do so with the lady, you would require 
to go through a preliminary process not much less 
complicated and tedious than the siege of a Flemish 
city. You may suppose yourself to be on an intimate 
footing with the husband, but you are not on that 
account a bit nearer to an acquaintance with the wife. 
She keeps a dainty distance, and, like a star, dwells 
apart. Captain Craigingelt knew well how different a 
thing is the friendship of the gentleman from the friend- 
ship of the lady. His bachelor cronies always vowed 
that marriage should make no difference, and that there 
should always beacorner for himat thetableas formerly. 
But, somehow or other, he had never been three weeks 
in the house after the marriage, till the gentlewoman 
had him trundled out of it, “as if he had been upon 
wheels.” She has her own friends, who are quite a dif- 
ferent set of persons from the friends of her husband. 
These may be people of name and credit, or not, as it 
happens. But she lives in an atmosphere composed 
of solid family people alone. When her husband is 
met in her company, he is observably changed. He 
has put on his wife’s society face, and can scarcely re- 
cognise even the friends with whom he yesterday was 
most cordial. It is not, as a bachelor friend might sa- 
tirically surmise, that dark-featured Care walks by his 
side, and represses the genial feelings of his soul. It 
is simply that he is for the time elevated into a supe- 
rior social region, which requires a different style of 
behaviour. It would have been the same inconve- 
nience for Burns, when in the company of the Duchess 
of Gordon, to recognise some old rustic acquaintance. 
The inner feelings of the man are in no respect al- 
tered. Meet him to-morrow by himself, and he will 
be as frank as ever. But now he is in the dignifying 
presence of his wife; and, whether he really feels ele- 
vated by it, or is only acting a part, not a glimpse of 
the habitual man is to be caught in his bearing. It is 
sometimes not a little amusing, in public walks, to 
come upon a faee which one is accustomed to see ex- 
pressing the most familiar and easy good nature, but 
which is now screwed up to an ill-maintained harmony 
with a Repelling Aspect which glides beside it. 

This natural and stated discrepancy between man 
and wife in the active departments of society, is apt 
to be greatly exaggerated, when the female has an 
additional superiority in birth, education, or native 
vigour of character, or when the husband chances to 
sink into discreditable habits. In the humbler walks 


of business, it is quite a common case that the lady, 
partly in consequence of her own active disposition, 
and partly through the soft and self-indulgent charac- 
ter of the other party, assumes a complete mastery— 
speaks of my house, my servants, aud my children— 
and scarcely acknowledges the existence of such a 
being as a husband. He has perhaps a seat by the 
fire, or is allowed to act in some subordinate capacity, 
if he chooses to act at all. You may occasionally 
catch a glimpse of him through a stable-door, or a 
back scullery, where he maintains a dubious and oc- 
cult existence, much after the manner of the brownies 
of superstition, except in respect of industry. But he 
is never put prominently forward in the family. One 
might frequent the house for several years before 
seeing him at all; and, on then asking one of the 
young people who he is, would probably receive for 
answer, “‘ only our father,”.—being the first time that 
such a person had ever been heard of. Among the 
neighbours, to whom his existence and his person are 
necessarily better known, he is recognised by a title of 
cadency from his wife, as Mrs Thomson’s husband. 
An active female victualler was universally distin- 
guished, throughout a suburban district of one of our 
large towns, by her Christian name of Lillias, or, as it 
is commonly spoken, Lilly: the designation of her 
husband was “ Lilly’s Man.” Lilly had a long illness, 
during which her husband became a little more con- 
spicuous than formerly. Accordingly, on her re-ap- 
pearing at the bar, she in her turn took a title of 
cadency from her temporarily ‘important mate, and 
became “ Lilly’s Man’s Wife.” As she recovered 
consequence, there was a jocular disposition among 
the customers to term the husband “ Lilly’s Man’s 
Wife’s Man ;” but ultimately he resumed his original 
and more pronouncable appellation. Widows with 
husbands to support, as this class of women may be 
called, sometimes display an activity in behalf of their 
families, which can only be likened to the powerful 
instinct by which some of the lower tribes of creation 
protect their young. Though perhaps reared in re- 
finement and luxury, and though, in appropriate cir- 
cumstances, they might have manifested, during the 
whole of their lives, the usual timidity and delicacy of 
the female character, a sense of duty to their offspring, 
destitute but for them, will enable them to overcome 
every scruple, and condescend to employments which 
they have been accustomed to look upon as degrading 
even to the originally lowly, but which, now appearing 
as the only means of succouring those who are dearest 
to them, contract from that circumstance a tinge of 
almost holy praise-worthiness, Many are the reput- 
able families which have been thus redeemed from 
misery by the exertions of a mother, who, in yielding 
her maiden hand, little thought that she should ever 
know aught else than the delicate indulgences of re- 
tired matronhood, and to whom a husband, instead of 
being a shield from the ills of life, was only an addi- 
tional cumber. 

A few traits of an unmatched pair, who dwelt ere- 
while in one of the neat rows at Camberwell, under the 
auspices of a very handsome lion-faced knocker, may 
serve toamuse. Mrs Peacock was a tall solemn woman 
in black silk and blue spectacles. Mrs Peacock’s hus- 
band, who was about twenty years her junior, had mar- 
ried her in his youth for the sake of a very small fortune, 
Peacock had certainly married into his wife’s house ; 
but it was impossible that he should ever appear as its 
master. He lived there. He walked out from it in the 
morning, and returned at night. But it never ceased to 
be Mrs Peacock’s house. After twenty years of mar- 
ried life, Peacock appeared as much a guest as when 
he paid his first visit, and gained her heart at an even- 
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ing party. She was one of those indefeasible women 
whom nothing can deceive, or vanquish, or putin the 
wrong. There wassomethinginfalliblein her very voice. 
Whatever she said, you saw at once that it was in 
vain to contradict or doubt: she must be right. To 
do her justice, she possessed a vigorous understanding, 
and much acquired information, Peacock was the 
reverse of all this. Originally ‘weak, he had been fur- 
ther weakened by spending his whole life in a mono- 
tonous subordinate employment, which had never 
called into exercise even the little portion of mind he 
possessed, Intellectually, he lived upon three anec- 
dotes, two questions in etiquette, and five corrections 
of erroneous pronunciation, The greatest men in the 
world, in his estimation, were the commissioners of 
the Board whom he served. He trembled and admired 
at them. To meet one on the street, and receive a 
bow from him, was an incident to be chronicled in the 
annals of his life. While these were his deities, he 
looked, for a model of human character, and arbiter 
of elegancies, to a certain superior officer of another 
public office, who was the greatest man he could call 
friend, and whose house, wife, children, style of giv- 
ing dinners, opinions, and modes of speech, were in 
his eyes above all human challenge. If a question 
arose upon any subject in his presence, he had only to 
consider how Mr Palmer would think, and his mind 
was at once made up. He knew Mr Palmer’s mind 
so well, that it became to him an instrument by which 
to test and measure every subject of reflection. The 
whole aspect and temper of the man expressed depend- 
ence and veneration. He never once thought of any 
other means of advancing in the world than by the 
patronage of great people. There was a tall leathered 
stool in the cashier’s room, which he regarded as only 
inferior to a throne. All his anecdotes referred to 
persons of rank, and more particularly to assertions of 
dignity, or expressions of amiable condescension, on 
their part. One was the well-known affair between 
the Prince of Wales and Beau Brummell, when, on 
the latter asking his royal host to ring the bell, the 
host obeyed, but to order Mr Brummell’s carriage. 
The neatness of this had quite charmed the soul of 
Peacock. Another related to a great event in his 
own life. One day, while attending his ordinary du- 
ties, he was sent for by the Board. The message 
came upon him in his drudging obscurity like a thun- 
derbolt, What could they be wanting? To blame 
and discharge, or to praise and promote him! Fear- 
fully and doubtingly he obeyed the mandate. Onen- 
tering the awful room, he was asked to sitdown. He 
was now before that tremendous Board which, for a 
score of years, had been the object of an awe on his 
part, little less than that with which a Chinese regards 
the Grand Lama. What a critical and overpower- 
ing situation! It proved, however, that the occasion os 
the summons was rather apleasantone. An honourable 
member, with a re-assuring mirthfulness of visage, 
explained to Mr Peacock, that, a debate having arisen 
at the Board respecting the pronunciation of a certain 
word, they, hearing of Mr Peacock’s proficiency in 
elocution, had taken leave to send for him, that he 
might decide the question. The word was “ oblige,” 
which some would have to be pronounced oblyge, and 
others obleege. Never was any thing so lucky. Not 
only was this one of the very five words of which Mr 
Peacock knew the established pronunciation, but it 
involved one of his three anecdotes. Gathering con- 
fidence, then, from the soft mood of the Board, here- 
tofore supposed to be as hard as its name imported, our 
friend proceeded to mention, that, while oblyge was 
the common pronunciation of the word, it was now, 


by the authority of Mr Kemble, pronounced by all 
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well-informed persons as obleege. “ It is told,” added 
Mr Peacock, “that the Prince of Wales on one occa- 
sion said to Mr Kemble, that he would be oblyged by 
the performance of a particular play, on a certain 
night which he mentioned. ‘Say obleege,’ answered 
the tragedian, ‘and your royal highness shall Ly et 
tified.” Thus taken on the very point in w he 
was able to acquit himself respectably, our hero seems 
to have produced quite a sensation at the Board, for, 
according to his own narrative at least, the Honour- 
able Mr Berkeley immediately turned to him, and said, 
“ Mr Peacock, you and I must eat mutton.” As Mr 
Peacock was in the habit of pers | off the story 
at this point, we are unable to tell whether the pro- 
posal so benevolently made by Mr Berkeley was ever 
ised 


Mrs and Mr Peacock were not much in each other’s 
society. Peacock had a great reverence for her, and 
was sometimes detainable of an evening to form a 
party at whist with her and two of her own friends. 
On these occasions, it was wonderful how he contrived 
to make up a face suitable to the august company he 
was in. When Mrs Peacock indulged her juvenile 
friends with a party, Mr Peacock was also serviceable 
in entertaining them. Naturally great at rebusses 
and charades, he never wanted amusement for them. 
There was likewise a fiddle-faddle little science called 
Mnemonics, in which he was most profoundly read. 
Mammas, anxious for the advancement of their chil- 
dren, were quite delighted when he — to the 

people, how, by a rhymed couplet ending in a 
of figures, they could 
remember the year in which Edward the Confessor 
began his reign. And albeit he was in general as 
little regarded by Mrs Peacock’s friends as by herself, 
one did him the justice, on a particular occasion, to 
compliment him as “ quite cut out for the society of 
children.” But, after all, he did not like the cold 
and stately restraints of Mrs Peacock’s house. His 
own tastes led him, five nights out of six, to a distant 
tavern, where he was at liberty to relate his eternal 
three anecdotes to the landlord, or any of the waiters 
who might be at leisure. It did not appear that Mrs 
Peacock was much troubled about these predilections 
of Mr Peacock. She was too independent to care 
whether Peacock came home or not. If he came, 
it was well; if he did not, what did it matter? She, 
and the house, and every thing, went on the same 
as ever. The fact was, Peacock had never been to 
her and her house any thing more than a mere ac- 
cident. She and the house were steadfast existences, 
which had heen, were, and would be, whether he were 
ornot. That he was, did not affect them in any de- 

; and he might have died any day without their 
ca in the least discomposed. Such, gentle reader, 
were Mrs and Mr Peacock. 


THE HOT SPRINGS OF SAN FILIPPO. 
Tue baths of San Filippo in Tuscany are famed for 
their medicinal virtues, and are on that account fre- 

nted by invalids, both from the neighbouring Ita- 
fan states, and from more distant countries. The 

ings which supply the baths are hot, and, besides 
their medicinal properties, the waters, by an ingenious 
contrivance, are applied to the manufacture of stone 
medallions, impressions, and casts of all kinds, in bas 
relief. The manner in which this manufacture is ef- 
fected, is described by Dr Gosse, a physician of Geneva, 
from which account the following paper on the subject 
is condensed. : 

Mount Amiata, the mountain from which the 

rings that supply the baths originate, is of consider- 

le height, and is seen from a great distance to the 
west of the road leading from Sienna to Rome. At 
its base are situated the baths of Vignone, which, with 
respect to their medicinal powers, are scarcely less ce- 
lebrated than those of San Filippo. The water sup- 
plying these baths rises up in two or three different 
parts of the middle of a large square pond : it has the 
appearance of water in a state of ebullition, and is 
raised in successive gushes, with a deep rushing sound, 
in columns of one foot in diameter, and to the height 
frequently of two feet above the surface of the pond. 
Its temperature is sufficient to boil a and it is often 
applied to that and similar uses. The buildings for 
baths are situated to the south, near the exit of the 
and are well adapted to their intended purpose. 
patients who resort thither during the summer, 

find accommodation in the small village that in part 
surrounds the pond, This water contains a large 
ion of calcareous matter, which forms depositions 

its course, to so great an extent in one place, that 

a small mill, worked by the water of the springs, has 
become entirely encrusted with this matter, so as to 
stop the machinery. The presence of iron is also ma- 
nifested in this water, by the depositions of ochreous 
matter ; but it seems to be entirely free from sulphu- 
rous impregnation, which distinguishes 
it from the waters of San Filippo. At the distance 
of six miles lies the village of Campiglia, situated on 
the declivity of the mountain, and surmounted by 
rocks, on which stood the Castle of Campiglia, belong- 
ing to the counts of that name. From this spot the 
road to the baths is continued by the side of the Rou- 
dinaya, a mountain torrent that rolls its waters along 
@ narrow valley. About three miles farther up the 
valley, the Bagni di San Filippo are seen, situated in 
— valley opening to the right, The ground on 
the baths are placed, is consideratly elevated, 


and to the eye presents a white rounded surface, lying 
to the sout t of Amiata, the summit of which, 
from this spot, appears at not less than three miles’ 


distance. Stretching south, is a range of mountains 
connected with the Amiata, and forming its back- 
ground. The elevated site of the baths is near to 
a mountain ealled Il Zoccolino, at the foot of which 
flows a rivulet or small torrent, that falls into the 
Roudinaya, near a bridge named Ponte Termone. 
Quitting at this place the high road which leads to 
Radicofani, and following the course of the small tor- 
rent above mentioned, the bed of which appears white 
from deposition of calcareous matter, you arrive at the 
hill on which the baths stand. Its direction is east 
and west; its height above the torrent between two 
hundred and fifty and three hundred feet, its breadth 
about three hundred paces, and its length a quarter 
of a league. It seems to be composed, at least in its 
upper part, entirely of white calcareous matter afforded 
by the hot springs. The opposite side of the rivulet 
is covered with trees, and is said to be composed of 
a yellowish-brown or greenish-coloured argillaceous 
stone, easily acted on by water, and similar to that 
often found in this country in the neighbourhood of 
extinct voleanos. The village of San Filippo is situ- 
ated on the east side of the declivity of the hill. The 
spring which supplies its baths is the least abundant, 
and issues into day immediately behind the village, on 
its southern side, to which place it is conducted by 
subterraneous channels from the western side of the 
hill. The column of water is about nine inches in 
diameter, and its temperature rises to about forty de- 

rees Reaumur, or a hundred and twenty-two degrees 

ahrenheit. It falls into a pond, constructed about 
twenty years ago, where it has since deposited a solid 
rounded earthy mass, more than thirty feet thick : 
from this place it is conducted to work a mill belong- 


ing to the neighbouring villages. A second spring lies | and geol 


to the west of the village: it runs directly to the tor- 
rent without being poe cer 3; its temperature exceeds 
by a degree or two that of the former, Besides these 
two springs, there is a third on the top of the hill, 
which has formed for itself a small pond. It is as 
warm as the others, and is supposed to communicate 
with them. 

When the water of these springs first issues from 
the earth, it is limpid and transparent, but soon as- 
sumes a yellowish pearly hue, has a strong hydrosul- 
phurous smell, and abundant vapours arise from it. 
According to Professor Santi, it yields much carbonic 
acid gas when submitted to heat, and contains sul- 
phate and carbonate of lime. Sulphate of magnesia 
and sulphur are also to be found in the depositions, 
which are rapidly and abundantly formed by the cool- 
ing of the liquid. Notwithstanding the high tempe- 
rature of these spri conferre grow in their cur- 
rents ; they have a dark-green colour, are of a gela- 
tinous texture, and sometimes covered with a light 
whitish earthy crust, and with numerous vesicles con- 
taining air. When dried, they take on a bluish tint, 
and afterwards, by exposure to air, become colourless. 
Towards the bottom of the north side of the hill, near 
to the torrent, is a fourth small spring, named Aqua 
Santa, the water of which differs materially in quality 
from those above mentioned. It is transparent, and 
affords no deposit ; its temperature is low, and the 
taste like that of diluted sulphuric acid. The soil 
around these hot springs is formed of matter deposited 
by them : it is more or less white or grey, and more 
or less hard and porous. Its surface in some parts 
presents traces of channels, formed by small currents 
of water, which no longer exist. 

In other parts, particularly near the second spring, 
there are deep fissures in the surface, the consequence 
of an earthquake. One of these fissures is thirty feet 
deep, and from a hundred and fifty to two hundred 
feet long. Its shape is irregular; its sides perpendi- 
cular; in some places it is many feet wide, and in 
others so narrow as to be easily jumped over. The 
water in it has a whitish colour, is in a state of ebul- 
lition (whence the name of II Bollore, by which it is 
designated), and copious vapours of steam and sulphur 
arise from it. Other cracks have given rise to large 
cavities, in which the sublimated sulphur is deposited 
in a crystalline form, in the same manner as in the 
Solfaterra near Naples. The separation of the sulphur 
was formerly a branch of industry, which has lately 
been abandoned. The surfaces of these fissures are 
also penetrated by sulphuric acid, which renders them 
sour to the taste, 

The west end of the hill has a rounded form, and is 
separated from the neighbouring mountain by the 
small torrent above mentioned, the bed of which is 
filled with calcareous rocks from above. Crossing bya 
small bridge the rivulet at this part, the appearance of 
the surface is entirely different. Large masses of the 
calcareous deposit called travertino, twenty and thirty 
feet thick, presenting sharp edges, and spread in all 
directions, indicate existence of an ancient spring 
at a greater height. The travertino of San Filippo 
is not very porous, but hard, and resists the destruc- 
tive action of time and weather. It is of a greyish co- 
lour outside, but when broken has a whitish and 
somewhat shining appearance. Carbonate of lime en- 
ters principally as its component, and the presence of 
silica is not to be denied, at least in some parts of its 
surface, as appears by what we have already mentioned. 
It belongs to the ancient water deposits of hot springs 
in Italy, which, it has been observed, seem in general 
to have a different composition from those of recent 


date, being more dense, more solid, and abundant, 
In some p where travertino is found, the warm 
springs have disappeared, or those whieh yet exist 
have ceased to deposit earthy matter. 

Vegetation is very luxuriant among the rocks of tra. 
vertino. Large chestnut trees, intermixed with the 
humbler plants, spread widely up the mountain, and 
give it a very pieturesque appearance. In one of the 
wildest and most isolated parts, is a place held in great 
veneration, named the hermitage of St Filippine. It 
is a retreat or dwelling estabiished beneath a large rock 
of travertino. It derives its name from St Filippo, a 
Florentine, who withdrew from the world and bid him. 
self there for three months, to avoid, it is said, his 
election to the popedom when Gregory X. was raised 
to that dignity. 

From the most remote periods, San Filippo has been 
famed for its mineral waters. The nations of Etruria 
used and the Romans constructed baths there, as 
appears by the medals occasionally found, and by the 
remains of some Ionic columns, &e. At present, two 
small rooms are the only places in which the water is 
employed in the form of baths, or in stream. The 
price of the baths is moderate ; the number of patients 
is not so great as at the baths of Vignone, but has been 
increasing, from the reputation the water possesses in 
rheumatic and cutaneous i and in some spe- 
cies of tumours and ulcers, The water of the warm 
springs is not administered internally ; the Aqua 
Santa a ae for that purpose, as an excellent 
solvent in calculous diseases. The peasants also use 
the cavities in which sulphur is sublimed, as vapour 
baths, and report highly of their efficacy. Precise ob- 
servations on their influence might give rise to new 
views on the subject of baths, now so much and so 
properly an object of attention. 

Highly interesting as San isin a medical 
ogical point of view, it is still more interesting 
perhaps on account of the curious manu: of stone 
medallions carried on at the baths, It having been 
observed that bodies exposed to a current of the spring 
soon became encrusted with a hard and white stony 
layer, it occurred to a Mr Vegni to employ this property 
of the spring to multiply impressions of medals, by 
establishing a manufactory for the purpose. In this 
enterprise he was encouraged by 
Leopold, the brother, and at that time the imitator, 
of he immortal Emperor Joseph II., who visited the 
place, and gave every encouragement to Mr Vegni. 
Some time after, am engraver om wood, Mr Pagliari, 
a native of Genoa, visiting San Filippo on his return 
from Rome, where he had been educated, was engaged 
to remain there to superintend the establishment. He 
succeeded so well, that Mr Vegni, at his death, left 
him his property in San Filippo. There he continued 
to reside for forty years, conducting his manufactory ; 
and, although an old man, and deformed in person, 
Pagliari was at the period of Dr Gosse’s visit, in 1818, 
still very active, and noted for his polite attention to 
visitors. Under the French government, the medal- 
lion establishment flourished, but at the downfall of 
the ire it declined. The process is as follows -— 

As water of the spring contains earthy matters 
of different qualities, some of which do not become 
very compact when consolidated, the first step is to 
separate these by simple precipitation and 
tion. With this view, the water is conducted from its 
source in small superficial , in the course of 
which are three pits, between two and three feet 
square, and placed at the distance of five feet from 
each other. During its progress, the excess of carbo- 
nie acid, combined with the earthy matter, escapes, 
and a portion of carbonate and large crystals of sul- 
phate of lime are deposited in the pits. Thus freed 
from its , the water is conveyed by a tube 
to the summit of a small chamber, from which it falls 
freely through a space of ten or twelve feet upon a 
framework of wood of a pyramidal form, about two 
feet and a half high, by one foot in diameter. Within 
the frame are disposed horizontally three series of fiat 
cross-sticks, placed about nine inches below each other; 
each series is made to cross in a direction different fram 
the one above it, and the crossed pieces increase in 


size and number as they deseend. By this arrange- 
ment, the falling current is y broken, and 
dispersed with rapidity round the chamber. The 


moulds from which the casts are to be taken, are 
formed either of plaster of Paris, sulphur, or, what is 
better, of glass. If the parts of the bas relief to be 
copied are not very prominent, the mould is formed of 
one piece ; but if there are great inequalities, it is then 
formed of two or more pieces. The moulds are rubbed 
lightly over with a solution of soap, and are attached 
by iron wires to narrow pieces of board, which are dis« 
posed almost perpendicularly round the frame of wood, 
at the distance of two or three feet. beng mm ae i 
mp bape os an equable and continued dash of water, 
in of an artificial rain, during which the deposi» 
tion takes p and the water rapidly escapes—con- 
ditions, all of which are to obtain a solid and 
semi-transparent cast like marble. A reduction of 
temperature in the chamber is also required to favour 
the deposition, but a current of cold air is not admitted, 
both because it would prevent the equable distribution 
of the water, and render the cast itself brittle. The 
chamber, therefore, has openings only in its upper 
part, to it the rapid escape of the contained va- 
pours. The moulds are thus left exposed to the action 


of the water, from ten or twelve days to two or three 
months. according to the size and thickness, or inequae 
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tines ; one of six inches, four lines ; 
lines. The casts are easily detached from their 

their edges clipped, and their front surface rubbed first 
with a subtile powder and water, and then polished 
with a paste composed of soap and calcined sheep 
bones. They acquire thus a smooth shining appear- 
ance, and their semi-transparency is ~ ey while 
the back surface, or reverse, remains di 

By an ingenious variation of the process, 
is able to form casts of differently coloured marbles, 
presenting thus a white re in relief on a darker 
ground, and the reverse. This is done by covering the 
parts of the mould with a thin paste, so that the depo- 
sition shal! be made only into the sunk parts. When 
these parts are filled, the paste is detached, and the 
whole exposed to a water previously coloured, by dis- 
solving a colouring substance in the last of the three 
pits. In this manner, while the raised parts have the 
ordinary colour, those of the ground exhibit that of 
the colouring matter employed. Metallic colours are 
anger mn to vegetable, and oxides of iron, in particu- 

, give their appropriate colours without impairing 
the solidity of the stone, 

Lastly, impressions of engravings may be transferred 
to stones artificially prepared in the following man- 
ner. The subject is first engraved on a metallic plate, 
and a little printer’s ink passed over, so as to colour 
lightly the furrows. The plate is exposed to the ac- 
tion of the water in the manner already described, and 
when the cast is removed, the engraving is represented 
by black prominent lines on a white ground. These 
b prominent lines are then scratched by a thin 
and sharp knife; the cast is next warmed, and printer’s 
ink rubbed over it, when the colouring matter is seen 
to adhere only to the parts that have been scratched, 
and the drawing on the stone corresponds exactly to 
the engraving on the plate. This process may perhaps 
furnish some hints for the improvement of artificial 
stone-engraving. 

Notwithstanding the hardness of these casts when 
tried by a knife, they break without difficulty when a 
strong pressure is applied unequally to their surface, 
which may be accounted for from the fibres of the 
stone being short, parallel, and perpendicular to the 
surface, as in some species of sulphate of lime. A cast 
of one inch was produced for fourpence, and one of a 
foot and a half, at ten shillin, 

In the neighbourhood of San Filippo, the crater of 
the ancient volcano of Radicofani is still distinctly vi- 
sible, and the whole country around presents the evi- 
dences of tremendous eruptions at some period, being 
covered with lava and enormous blocks of stone of 
volcanic origin. Indeed, the existence of the hot 
springs is a plain proof that the subterraneous fires 
are not yet extinct, but have only found a more peace- 
able vent for their heated waters, and one which, for- 
tunately for the district, is a blessing instead of a de- 
solating curse. How easily, in the hands of Nature, 
are the sources of evil, in the eyes of man apparently 
irremediable, converted into instruments of 


MUIR OF AUCHINDRANE, 

Jouwn Muir, or Mure, of Auchindrane, was a gentle- 
man of an ancient family and good estate, in the west 
of Scotland, bold, ambitious, treacherous to the last de- 
gree, and utterly u ientious—a Richard III. in 
private life, inaccessible alike to pity and remorse. 
His view was to raise the power and extend the gran- 
deur of his own family. This gentleman had married 
the daughter of Sir Thomas Kennedy of Barganie, 
who was, excepting the Earl of Cassilis, the most im- 
portant person in all Carrick, the district of Ayrshire 
which he inhabited, and where the name of Kennedy 
held so great a sway as to give rise to the popular 
rhyme, 


*Twixt Wigton and the town of Ayr, 
Portpatrick and the Cruives of Cree, 
No man need think for to bide there, 
Unless he court the Kennedie. 
Now, Muir of Auchindrane, who had promised him- 
self high advancement by means of his father-in-law, 
saw, with envy and resentment, that his influence re- 
mained second and inferior to the house of Cassilis, 
chief of all the Kennedies, The earl was indeed a 
minor, but his authority was maintained, and his af- 
fairs well managed, by his uncle Sir Thomas Kennedy 
of Culleyne, the brother to the deceased earl, and tutor 
and guardian to the present. This worthy gentleman 
supported his n 's dignity and the credit of the 
house so effectually, that Barganie’s consequence was 
much thrown into the shade, and the ambitious Auch- 
indrane, his son-in-law, saw no better remedy than to 
remove so formidable a rival as Culleyne by violent 
means. 

For this purpose, in the year 1597, he came with a 
party of followers to the town of Maybole (where Sir 
Thomas Kennedy of Culleyne resided), and lay in 
ambush in an orchard, through which he knew that 
his destined victim was to pass, in returning home- 
wards from a house where he was engaged to sup. Sir 


Thomas Kennedy came alone and unattended, when 
he was suddenly seized and fired upon by Auchindrane 
and his accomplices, who, having missed their aim, 
drew their swords and rushed upon him to slay him. 
But the party thus assailed at disadvantage had the 
fortune to hide himself for that time in a ruinous 

ill the inhabitants of 


the 

Sir Thomas Kennedy prosecuted Muir for this as- 
sault, who, finding himself in danger from the law, 
made a sort of apology and agreement with the Lord 
of Culleyne, to whose daughter he united his eldest 
son, in testimony of the closest friendship in future. 
This agreement was sincere on the part of Kennedy, 
who, after it had been entered into, showed himself 
Auchindrane’s friend and assistant on all occasions. 
But it was most false and treacherous on that of Muir, 
who continued to nourish the purpose of murdering 
his new friend and ally on the first opportunity. 

Auchindrane’s first attempt to effect this was by 
means of the young Gilbert Kennedy of Barganie (for 
old Barganie, Auchindrane’s father-in-law, was dead), 
whom he persuaded to brave Cassilis, as one who 
usurped an undue influence over the rest of the name. 
Accordingly, this hot-headed youth, at the instigation 
of Auchindrane, rode past the gate of the Earl of Cas- 
silis without waiting on his chief, or sending him any 
message of civility. This led to mutual defiance, 
being regarded by the earl, according to the ideas 
of the time, as a personal insult, Both parties took 
the field, with their followers, at the head of about 
two hundred and fifty men on each side. The action 
which ensued was shorter and less bloody than might 
have been expected. Young Barganie, with the rash- 
ness of headlong courage, and Auchindrane, fired by 
deadly enmity to the house of Cassilis, made a preci- 
pitate attack on the earl, whose men were strongly 

ted and under cover. They were received by a 

vy fire. Barganie was slain, Muir of Auchin- 
drane, severely wounded in the thigh, became unable 
to sit his horse, and the leaders thus slain or disabled, 
their party drew off without continuing the action. It 
must be particularly observed, that Sir Thomas Ken- 
nedy remained neuter in this quarrel, considering his 
connection with Auchindrane as too intimate to be 
broken even by his desire to assist his nephew. 

For this temperate and honourable conduct he met 
a vile reward; for Auchindrane, in resentment of the 
loss of his relative Barganie, and the downfall of his 
ambitious hopes, continued his practices against the 
life of Sir Thomas of Culleyne, and chance favoured 
his wicked purpose. 

The knight of Culleyne, finding himself obliged to 
go to Edinburgh on a particular day, sent a message 
by a servant to Muir, in which he told him, in the 
most unsuspecting confidence, the purpose of his jour- 
ney, and named the road which he proposed to take, 
inviting Muir to meet him at Duppill, to the west of 
the town of Ayr, a place appointed for the purpose of 
giving him any commissions which he might have for 

dinburgh, and assuring his treacherous ally he would 
attend to any business which he might have in the 
Scottish metropolis as anxiously as to his own, Sir 
Thomas Kennedy’s message was carried to the town 
of Maybole, where his messenger, for some trivial 
reason, had the import committed to writing, by a 
schoolmaster in that town, and dispatched it to its des- 
tination by means of a poor student, named Dalrymple, 
instead of carrying it to the house of Auchindrane in 
person. 

This suggested to Muir a diabolical plot. Having 
thus received tidings of Sir Thomas Kennedy’s motions, 
he conceived the infernal purpose of having the con- 
fiding friend who sent the information, waylaid and 
murdered at the place appointed to meet with him, 
not only in friendship, but for the purpose of render- 
ing him service. He dismissed the messenger Dal- 
rymple, cautioning the lad to carry back the letter to 
Maybole, and to say that he had not found him, Auch- 
indrane, in his house. Having taken this precaution, 
he proceeded to instigate the brother of the slain Gil- 
bert of B ie, Thomas Kennedy of Drumurghie by 
name, and Walter Muir of Cloncaird, a kinsman of 
his own, to take this opportunity of revenging Bar- 
ganie’s death. The fiery young men were easily in- 
duced to undertake the crime. They waylaid the 
unsuspecting Sir Thomas of Culleyne at the place ap- 
pointed to meet the traitor Auchindrane, and the 
murderers having in company five or six servants well 
mounted and armed, and cruelly murdered 
him with many wounds, 

The revenge due for his uncle’s murder was keenly 
pursued by Earl of Cassilis, As the murderers 
fied from trial, they were declared outlaws; which 
doom being pronounced by three blasts of a horn, was 
called “being put to horn, and declared the 
king’s rebel.” Muir of Auchindrane was strongly 
suspected of having been the instigator of the crime. 
But he conceived there could be no evidence to prove 
his guilt if he could keep the boy Dalrymple out of 
the wey, the letter which him ac- 
quainted wi "s journey, and place at 
which he meant to halt. Muir ~ Dalrymple to 
his house, but the youth tiring of this confinement, 
Muir sent him to reside with a friend, Montgomery of 
Skelmorley, who maintained him under a borrowed 
name amid the desert regions of the then almost savage 
island of Arran, Being confident in the absence of 


this witness, Auchi instead ef fiyi 


himself boldly at the bar, demanded a fair trial, and 
offered his person in combat to the death against any 
of Lord Cassilis’s friends whe might impugn his inno- 
cence, This audacity was successful, and he was dis- 
missed without trial. 

Still, however, Muir did not consider himself safe 
so long as Dalrymple was within the realm of Scotland ; 
and the danger grew more pressing, when he learned 
that the lad had become impatient of the restraint 
which he sustained in the island of Arran, and returned 
to some of his friends in Ayrshire. Muir no sooner 
heard of this than he again obtained possession of the 
boy’s person, and a second time him in Auch- 
indrane, until he found an opportunity to transport 
him to the Low Countries, where he contrived to have 
him enlisted in Buccleugh’s regiment; trusting, doubt- 
less, that some one of the numerous chances of war 
might destroy the poor young man whose life was so 
dangerous tenths 

But after five or six years’ uncertain safety, 
at the expense of so much violence and sonal Auch- 
indrane’s fears were exasperated into frenzy, when he 
found this dangerous witness, having escaped from all 
the perils of climate and battle, had leit, or been dis- 
charged from, the Legion of Borderers, and had again 
accomplished his return to Ayrshire, There is ground 
to suspect that Dalrymple knew the nature of the hold 
which he possessed over Auchindrane, and was desir- 
ous of extorting from his fears some better provision 
than he had found either in Arran or the Netherlands. 
But if so, it was a fatal experiment to tamper with the 
fears of such a man as Auchindrane, who determined 
to rid himself effectually of this unhappy young man, 

Muir now lodged him in a house of his own, called 
Chapeldonan, tenanted by a vassal and connection of 
his, named James Bannatyne. This man he commis- 
sioned to meet him at ten o’clock at night, on the 
sea-sands, near Girvan, and bring with him the un- 
fortunate Dalrymple, the object of his fear and dread, 
The victim seems to have come with Bannatyne with- 
out the least suspicion. When Bannatyne and Dal- 
—— came to the appointed spot, Auchindrane met 

em, accompanied by his eldest son James, Old 
Auchindrane having taken Bannatyne aside, imparted 
his bloody purpose of ridding himself of Dalrymple 
for ever, by murdering him on the spot, His own life 
and honour were, he said, endangered by the manner 
in which this inconvenient witness repeatedly thrust 
himself back into Ayrshire, and nothing could secure 
his safety but taking the lad’s life, in which action he 
requested James Bannatyne’s assistance. Bannatyne 
felt some compunction, and remonstrated against the 
cruel expedient, saying it would be better to transport 
Dalrymple to Ireland, and take precautions against 
his return. While old Auchindrane seemed disposed 
to listen to this proposal, his son concluded that the 
time was come for accomplishing the purpose of their 
meeting, and without waiting the termination of his 
father’s conference with Bannatyne, he rushed sud- 
denly on Dalrymple, beat him to the ground, and 
kneeling down upon him, with his father’s assistance, 
accomplished the crime, by strangling the unhappy 
object of their fear and jealousy. Bannatyne, 
witness, and partly the accomplice, of the murder, as- 
sisted them in their attempt to make a hole in the 
sand with a spade which they had brought on purpose, 
in order to conceal the dead body. But as the tide 
was coming in, the hole which they made filled with 
water before they could get the body buried ; and the 
ground seemed, to their terrified consciences, to refuse 
to be accessory to concealing their crime. Despairing 
of hiding the corpse in the manner they proposed, the 
murderers carried it out into the sea as deep as 
dared wade, and there abandoned it to the billows, 
trusting that the wind, which was blowing off the shore, 
would drive these remains of their crime out to 
where they would never more be heard of, But the 
sea, as well as the land, seemed unwilling to conceal 
their cruelty. After floating for some hours, or days, 
the dead body was, by the wind and tide, again driven 
on shore, near the very spot where the murder had 
been committed. 

This attracted general attention ; and when the 
corpse was known to be that of the same William Dal- 
rymple whom Auchindrane had so often spirited out 
of the country, or concealed when he was in it, a strong 
and general suspicion arose that this young person 
had met with foul play from the bold bad man, who. 
had shown himself so much interested in his absence, 
Auchindrane, indeed, found himself so much the ob- 
ject of suspicion from this new crime, that he re- 


trial. He accordingly sought to provide himself with 
some ostensible cause for avoiding law, with which 
the feelings of his kindred and friends might sympae 


Cassilis, Should he kill such a one, it would be in« 
deed an unlawful action, but se far from being infa- 
mous, would be the af 
the avowed quarrel between the families. ith this 
purpose, Muir, with the assistance of a relative, 
whom he seems always Ny 


fired their pistols at him, 
means to put him to death. But Garriehorne, 
man, and wei! armed, defended himses. 


in avery different manner from the unfortunate knight 


lities of the cast. A cast of two or three inches dia- 
meter requires a thickness of at least two or three 
solved to fiy from justice, and suifer himse 0 DE . 
5 declared a rebel and an outlaw rather than face a 
thise ; and none occurred to _ 80 _ as an ase 
sault upon some friend and adherent of the Earl of 
riehorne, a follower of the earl, against whom : 
other 
ng 
. 
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of Culleyne, and beat off the assailants, pee | 
young Auchindrane in the right hand, so that he w 
nigh lost the use of it. 

ut though Auchindrane’s purpose did not entirely 
sueceed, he availed himself of it to circulate a report, 
that if he could obtain a pardon for firing upon his 
feudal enemy with pistols, weapons declared unlawful 
by act of Parliament, he would willingly stand his 
trial for the death of Dalrymple, respecting which he 
protested his total innocence. The king, however, 
was decidedly of opinion that the Muirs, both father 
and son, were alike guilty of both crimes, and used in- 
tercession with the Earl of Abercorn, as a person of 
power in these western counties, as well as in Ireland, 
to arrest and transmit them prisoners to Edinburgh. 
In consequence of the earl’s exertions, old Auchin- 
drane was made prisoner, and lodged in the tolbooth 
of Fdinburgh. 

Young Auchindrane no sooner heard that his father 
was in custody, than he became as apprehensive of 
Bannatyne, the accomplice in Dalrymple’s murder, 
telling tales, as ever his father had been of Dalrymple. 
He therefore hastened to him, and prevailed on him 
to pass over for a while to the neighbouring coast of 
Ireland, finding him money and means to accomplish 
the voyage, and engaging in the mean time to take 
care of his affairs in Scotland. Secure, as they thought, 
in this precaution, old Auchindrane persisted in his 
tmnocence, and his son found security to stand his trial. 
Both appeared with the same confidence at the day 
appointed. The trial was, however, postponed, and 
Muir the elder was dismissed, under high security to 
return when called for. 

But King James being convinced of the guilt of the 
accused, ordered young Auchindrane, instead of being 
sent to trial, to be examined under the force of torture, 
in order to compel him to tell whatever he knew of 
the things charged against him. He was accordingly 
severely tortured ; but the result only served to show 
that such examinations are as useless as they are cruel. 

Young Auchindrane, a strong and determined ruf- 
fian, endured the torture with the utmost firmness, 
and by the constant audacity with which, in spite of 
the intolerable pain, he continued to assert his inno- 
cence, he spread so favourable an opinion of his case, 
that the detaining him in prison, instead of bringing 
him to open trial, was censured as severe and oppres- 
sive. James, however, remained firmly persuaded of 
his guilt, and by an exertion of authority quite incon- 
sistent with our present laws, commanded young 
Auchindrane to be still detained in close custody till 
further light could be thrown on these dark proceed- 


In the meanwhile, old Auchindrane being, as we 
have seen, at liberty on pledges, skulked about in the 
west, feeling how little security he had gained by Dal- 

ple’s murder, and that he had placed himself by 
that crime in the power of Bannatyne, whose evidence 
concerning the death of Dalrymple could not be less 
fatal than what Dalrymple might have told concerning 
Auchindrane’s accession to the conspiracy against Sir 
Thomas Kennedy of Culleyne. But though the event 
had shown the error of his wicked policy, Auchindrane 
eould think of no better mode in this case than that 
which had failed in relation to Dalrymple. When any 
man’s life became inconsistent with his own safety, no 
idea seems to have occurred to this inveterate ruffian, 
save to murder the person by whom he might himself 
be in any way endangered. Bannatyne, knowing with 
what sort of men he had to deal, kept on his guard, 
and, by this caution, disconcerted more than one at- 
tempt to take his life. At length Bannatyne, tiring 
of this state of insecurity, and in despair of escaping 
such repeated plots, and also feeling remorse for the 
crime tc which he had been accessory, resolved rather 
to submit himself to the severity of the law, than re- 
main the object of the principal criminal’s practices. 
He surrendered himself to the Earl of Abercorn, and 
was transported to Edinburgh, where he confessed be- 
fore the king and council all the particulars of the 
murder of Dalrymple, and the attempt to hide his 
body by committing it to the sea. 

When Bannatyne was confronted with the two 
Muirs before the privy council, they denied with vehe- 
mence every part of the evidence he had given, and 
affirmed that the witness had been bribed to destroy 
them by a false tale. Bannatyne’s behaviour seemed 
sincere and simple, that of Auchindrane more resolute 
and crafty. The wretched accomplice fell upon his 
knees, invoking God to witness that all the land in 
Scotland could not have bribed him to bring a false 
accusation against a master whom he had served, 
loved, and followed in so many dangers, and calling 
upon Auchindrane to honour God by confessing the 
crime he had committed. Muir the elder, on the 
other hand, boldly replied, that he hoped God would 
not so far forsake him as to permit him to confess a 
crime of which he was innocent, and exhorted Banna- 
tyne in his turn to confess the practices by which he 
had been induced to devise such falsehoods against him. 

The two Muirs, father and son, were therefore 
-— upon their solemn trial, along with Bannatyne, 
m 1611, and, after a great deal of evidence had been 
brought in support of Bannatyne’s confession, all three 
were found guilty, The elder Auchindrane was con- 
victed of counselling and directing the murder of Sir 
Thomas Kennedy of Culleyne, and also of the actual 
murder of the lad Dalrymple. Bannatyne and the 
younger Muir were found guilty of the latter crime, 
and all three were sentenced to he beheaded, Ban- 


natyne, however, the accomplice, received the king’s 
pardon, in consequence of his voluntary surrender and 
confession, The two Muirs were both executed. The 
younger was affected by the remonstrances of the 
clergy who attended him, and he confessed the guilt 
of which he was accused. The father also was at 
length brought to avow the fact, but in other respects 
died as impenitent as he had lived ; and so ended this 
dark and extraordinary tragedy.—Auchindrane, or the 
Ayrshire Tragedy, by Sir Walter Scott. 


NOTIONS OF NATIONS. 

Ir is a subject of curious inquiry to examine to what 
extent the sentiments of mankind have been affected 
in the various countries of the earth by circumstances, 
and what various notions of themselves and of other 
nations have been generated by peculiarities in the 
situation of each, One feeling seems to hold the most 
prominent place, of all that sway the human bosom, 
and to reign every where nearly in an equal degree ; 
that is, the love of country. The colder and bleaker 
the rock, the more arid and barren the plain, those to 
whom such a place has been a cradle and a home, ap- 
pear only to regard it with the warmer love, finding 
points of beauty in the very ungraciousness of its as- 
pect and character. “ Behold yon luminary,” said 
some African natives to a shipwrecked mariner, point- 
ing at the same time to the tropical sun which had 
parched the soil around them into barren sands, “ be- 
held yon luminary ; it is unknown in your country ; 
and during the night you are never enlightened, as 
we are, by the stars, which are his children!” The 
Persians are so enamoured of Shiraz, which stands in 
the centre of a sandy and sterile plain, that one of their 
writers declares his belief that if Mahomet had but 
once tasted the pleasures of Shiraz, he would have 
preferred to have been made immortal there, rather 
than in heaven. An idea similar to this was enter- 
tained by the European scholar, who gravely insisted 
that the language spoken in paradise was a Teutonic 
dialect. ‘‘See Naples,” says the Neapolitan, “ and 
die ;”” and yet has Naples ever been so famous for the 
blessings of peace and plenty, as to deserve a love so ar- 
dent as this saying evinces ? 

The Samoides, who live in caves on the frozen 
shores of the Arctic sea, are so attached to those mi- 
serable habitations, that their deputies told the Czar 
of Russia, that, if he did but know the comfort of their 
climate and country, he would quit his palace and 
court, and go and reside with them, They were as- 
tonished that he should prefer St Petersburgh and 
Moscow! The soil around the city of Ormus pro- 
duces scarcely any thing; and there is so little water, 
that travellers have wondered how the very partridges 
and turtle doves were able to quench their thirst ; yet 
the inhabitants of Ormus were accustomed to boast 
that the world was a ring, and their city a gem situated 
in its centre, Captain Ross found the Baffin Esqui- 
maux not only content with nature’s bounty, but proud 
to excess of their barren rocks and enormous ice- 
islands. Nor is it habit that produces this devoted at- 
tachment of mankind to the soil, however rude, that 
gave them birth, and the manner of living it imposes, 
for persons taken in infancy from the place of their 
nativity evince as strong an affection for it as if they 
had spent their lives there. A Hottentot infant, 
adopted by some of the colonists, was bred up in all 
the customs and refinements of civilised society, and 
went in early manhood to India. He resided there 
many years in the capacity of a merchant, and acquired 
a considerable amount of property. In one of his 
trading voyages he visited the Cape of Good Hope, 
and made an excursion into the interior to visit his 
tribe. He found them living in clay huts, clad in 
sheepskins, and disfigured with oil; but in spite of 
this contrast to the comforts and manners he had been 
accustomed to, the love of his native land sprang up 
so vividly in his bosom, that he rushed to the house 
of the governor, renounced his adopted customs and 
friends, and leaving behind him all his property, re- 
turned back to the place of his birth, which he never 
left again. Many additional instances might be cited 
to show that the relative beauty or comfort of a coun- 
try is not the charm that binds to the hearts of its 
children, Much, we suspect, of this extravagant sen- 
timent partakes of the nature of self-esteem; the 
country is estimated because it is ours. This is the 
more plain from the contempt for other countries with 
which the sentiment is usually accompanied. ‘ The 
Greeks,” says D’Israeli, “despised foreigners, and 
considered them only as lit to be slaves. The ancient 
Jews, inflated with an idea of their small territory, 
would be masters of the world. The Italians placed 
a line of demarcation for genius and taste, and marked 
it by their mountains, The Spaniards once imagined 
that the conferences on Mount Sinai were in the Spa- 
nish language. If a Japanese becomes the friend of 
a foreigner, he is considered as committing treason to 
his emperor, and rejected as a false brother in a coun- 
try which we are told is figuratively called the king- 
dom under the heavens, John-Bullism is not peculiar 
to Englishmen ; and patriotism is a noble virtue when 


it seems our independénce without depriving us of our 
humanity.” 

The ingredient of self-esteem is betrayed still more 
strongly in the extravagant notions which many na- 
tions entertain respecting their origin, which th 
usually traced to some supernatural, or at least heroic 
being, ata convenient distance in the shades of antiquity. 
The belief of the Romans in their descent from /Eneas 
and his band of expatriated Trojans, was the cause of 
the composition of the AEneid. Several other nations 
claim a participation in the same descent ; amongst 
others Britain itself, which, if some writers have writ- 
ten our annals aright, was named from Brutus, an 
immediate descendant of AZneas, and peopled by him- 
self and his followers. By domestic quarrels vets 
was driven from Italia, and having inquired at the 
oracle of Diana where he should take up his abode, 
was directed to fix upon Britain by a response of the 
oracle delivered in good Latin verse ; a language which, 
unfortunately for the truth of the story, we have good 
reason to suppose had no existence at the time, and 
which we know with certainty not to have been spoken 
with any degree of purity four hundred years after the 
supposed event. The Greek nations or tribes laid 
claim to various descents of a curious character. The 
founder of the city of Thebes being in want of men 
to assist him in forming his colony, sowed serpents’ 
teeth in the ground, which sprang up in the form of 
armed men. The Athenians believed that their fore- 
fathers originated directly out of the earth on which 
their city stood, and claimed the exclusive right of 
calling the earth their nurse and their parent, Every 
true Chinese at the present day believes in the relation- 
ship of the emperor to the celestial luminaries, and 
asserts the language of China to have been vernacular 
in paradise, The native annals both of China and 
Hindostan place the creation of their own nations at 
a period of time long antecedent to the Mosaic era, 
and look with contempt on the paltry antiquity which 
other nations are contented to claim for themselves.* 
The Missouri Indians have a tradition, that their 
aboriginal ancestors lived in a large village under 
ground near a lake; that a grape vine, shooting its 
root down to them, first let in the light of heaven ; that 
some climbed up the vine, and beholding a new land, 
abounding with buffaloes, and every kind of fruit, 
they invited their wives and children to climb up the 
vine-root as they had done: thus they suppose that 
portion of the earth to have been peopled. Every na- 
tion almost on the surface of the globe has entertained 
at one time or other similar traditionary ideas of the 
distinction of its origin ; for which vanities, the half 
minstrel, and consequently half fictitious character of 
almost all early histories, formed a ready and conve- 
nient basis, 

It would be totally out of place here to present any 
detailed account of the different notions of nations orn 
the subject of religion and the Deity, but it may be in- 
teresting to point out how much the ideas of a para- 
dise, or future state (which are held by most nations 
as synonymous), are affected or caused by the manners 
and customs of the races which entertain them, The 
heathen nations of old, and particularly the Greeks 
and Romans, though followers of a mythology in al- 
most every other respect ridiculous, had exalted notions 
of the abode destined for the spirits of men. Their 
Elysium was a garden of ever-blooming sweets, where 
the shades of those who had blessed their country by 
the introduction of useful arts—of those who had led 
a life of innocence—of inspired poets and of patriots— 
mingled together in blissful communion through eter- 
nity. But the warlike habits and propensities of the 
painters of this fine picture led them to mar its har- 
monious colouring by the introduction into the scene 
of blood-stained tyrants and conquerors, The atmo- 
sphere of these Elysian fields was flooded with a splen- 
did diffusion of light, and the immortal inhabitants 
breathed a pure ard balmy ether. The situation of 
Elysium was said by some writers to be in the moon, 
while others placed it in various quarters of the globe. 
The paradise of Mahomet, to which the true believers, 
as they call themselves, look forward with delight, is 
termed Jannot le Naim, or the garden of pleasure ; 
but the idea of it is conceived in a far more gross and 
sensual spirit than that of the Greeks and Romans, 
The reason of this is obvious : the latter nations were 
in a high state of intellectual culture, and consequently 
capable of appreciating enjoyments, pure and intellec- 
tual, as the reward of well-spent lives. But the wily 
impostor of Mecca knew that a paradise of this nature 
would hold forth no allurements to the followers he 
sought for; a paradise presenting in a high degree 
those pleasures they pursued on earth, was the one 
which would tempt them to choose him as their guide 
to bliss. The seventh heaven of Mahomet is repre- 
sented, accordingly, as a garden abounding in gold, 
pearls, and precious stones, studded with fruit-trees 
of all delicious kinds, and watered by rivers of milk 
and wine, This garden is peopled with Houris, whose 
beauty far transcends that of the most lovely of earth] 
women : magnificent dresses and tents, delicious vian 
and wines, served in golden vessels, and a profusion 
of pearls and diamonds, with a numerous attendance 
of servants, complete the scene, In every point of 
this description, Mahomet seems to have closely imi- 


* Those among our Irish brethrer. who are enthusiasts in na- 
tional glory, hold at this day the belief that their isle was 
by a colony of Pheenicians long before the flood, and that at a 
period a second colony from Spain under Milesius made ® 
permanent settlement also. 
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tated the splendour and enjoyments of the oriental 
monarchs, which, it is natural to suppose, would be 
the highest state of bliss his early followers would 
desire or appreciate. In the description of the para- 
dise of Fo by Chinese writers, it is said that the in- 
habitants sprang from the lotus; their bodies pure 
and fragrant, their persons well formed, and their 
countenances beautiful. They were believed to inhale 
odours, and to be surrounded by birds of paradise. 
In this region there were no women; they being 
turned into men immediately on their arrival. The 
Icelanders imagine that on the summit of the Boula, 
a mountain unscaled hitherto by the foot of man, there 
is a cavern which opens into a paradise in perpetual 
verdure, delightfully shaded by trees, and abounding 
in flocks of sheep and other cattle. The Greenlander 
imagines happiness in a future state to consist in 
hunting from age to age; a belief similar to that 
which is entertained by the native Indian tribes of 
America, who lay the weapons of the dead beside him 
in the grave, that he may use them in the hunting 
prairies of the blest. The Laplander believes paradise 
to be situated in the centre of the snows of Sweden, 
and that he will be accompanied thither by his favour- 
ite rein-deer. Many of the Eastern Asiatic nations 
imagine the souls of the dead to return three or four 
times to earth, after enjoying a glimpse of heaven, 
before being permanently admitted to a state of per- 
petual bliss, The Negroes of the western coast of 
Africa believe that they will be gently wafted down 
ariver, which will convey the good to a land abound- 
ing in delights, but will swallow up the bad for ever. 
The details concerning all these various abodes of the 
soul are respectively drawn from the earthly enjoy- 
ments of the nation holding the particular belief. 

Few subjects have occasioned more discussion than 
the question as to the standard of beauty—whether 
any standard or rule does exist, and if it does, what it is. 
We shall only notice a few of the notions entertained 
on the subject of beauty of person by different nations, 
and certainly some of them appear to us very strange, 
while almost none of them agree together. Amongst 
the Africans, a black complexion is of course indis- 
pensable ; the best test of their opinions on this sub- 
*ect is their painting the evil spirit white. They do 
not, however, concur in the ideas of the Moors of the 
same continent, who, with some Asiatic nations, re- 
gard beauty and corpulence in females as synonymous 
terms. If the lady be incapable of walking alone, she 
is incomparable. This curious, and apparently unna- 
tural taste, is admirably ridiculed by Washington Ir- 
ving in Salmagundi. In the fictitious Oriental Letters, 
an Asiatic is made to record his opinions of European 
beauties in a letter to a friend at his native court. Af- 
ter bestowing some limited praise on our females, he 
concludes with, “ After all, how inferior are they to my 
own dear wife, whom I bought by the hundredweight, 
and carried home in a wheelbarrow !” The Chinese 
and Peruvians hold in admiration feet that are so 
small as not to support the body, and they force na- 
ture till their taste is gratified. The Greenlanders 
admire a blue and yellow complexion, and cover their 
faces with oil paints of these colours. The Turks are 
partial to deep red hair and black eyelashes, while the 
Ladrones admire white hair and black teeth. The Ja- 
vanese consider a face of a bright yellow to be perfect. 
The Indians of Louisiana flatten by bandages the fore- 
heads of their infants, esteeming a head sloping back- 
wards from the eyebrows, at a sharp angle, to be the 
model of beauty. The women of a particular nation 
in Western Africa (see Mrs Lee’s Stories of Strange 
Lands) consider a hump on the back to be an indis- 
pensable requisite in a beautiful form—a taste appa- 
rently adopted as a model for imitation by many of our 
modern fine ladies. Many more examples of the same 
kind might be added to these, which have been selected 
in preference to others, because they are not founded, 
excepting in the case of the Negro, upon the personal 
formation of the nations which hold them, but arise 
from actual differences in taste and notions of beauty. 

Nations ditfer as much in their ideas regarding food 
as on any other point. The varying sentiments that 
have been noticed upon other subjects were chiefly 
among semi-barbarous races, but even civilised nations 
hold very opposite notions respecting food. The sto- 
machs even of the poorest and coarsest livers of Bri- 
tain would loathe the idea of a dish of snails, while 
in the upper classes of society in France and Austria, 
they are regarded as dainties. Frogs also are held in 
estimation on some parts of the Continent. In Java, 
white ants, and every species of worm, are considered 
delicacies ; the Arabs eat locusts; the Bushmen of 
Africa spiders; and the Hottentots eat with avidity 
all kinds of snakes. In New Holland, the natives use 
caterpillars, and some of the Brahmins of India esteem 

grains from the excrement of the cow as the purest 
and most exquisite of food. The Chinese regard a 
bird’s nest of a peculiar kind as an incomparable dainty, 
and pay an exorbitant price to procure it. They, as 
well as the Japanese, are fond of fish, while the Per- 
sians hold it in extreme abhorrence. 

The notions of mankind on the subject of perfumes 
are as various as their judgments of objects presented 
to the senses of seeing and taste, The most striking 
example, perhaps, that can be given of this, is the love 
of the Cape of Good Hope natives for assafetida; a 
substance which possesses a flavour of all others the 
most odious and intolerable to European nostrils, 

In all these conflicting opinions, the taste may in 


general be traced to the peculiar circumstances of the 


nation which evinces it; for though, in those views 
of personal beauty which we mentioned, this does 
not seem to be possible, yet generally, on that as on 
other subjects, mankind are greatly biassed in their 
tastes by vanity, both personal and national; and what 
opinions were originally forced upon them, as in the 
matter of food, by the necessity of their situation, they 
come in the course of time to regard as instances of 
their own superior taste. Peculiarities of national 
position induce the Laplander to place his paradise 
among the eternal snows of Sweden, and a most natu- 
ral self-love generates the belief that he is the finest 
among men in the mind of the Negro of Goree, who, 
according to the standard of taste created by the same 
self-love in other nations, is the very ugliest creature 
under the canopy of heaven. Before condemning 
therefore the notions of any nation, excepting in those 
cases where they militate against the common feelings 
of humanity, we ought to recollect and consider that 
these notions, in all probability, either originated in 
necessity, and are maintained by the strong force of 
custom, or are an emanation of the same natural prin- 
ciples which tempt us to condemn them, and to adopt 
ideas of a different tenor. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN SHOPKEEPING. 
Amon all the old vicious usages which society has 
got quit of, or at least now greatly discountenances, 
that of higgling or chaffering in the purchasing of 
goods, is one of the most annoying. This ancient 
practice, which in Scotland is called “ prigging,” was 
till recent times carried on to a lesser or greater ex- 
tent in all professions, but particularly that of the 
mercer or haberdasher. Many a time have we pitied 
the poor salesman, on seeing him not only worried to 
the utmost verge of patience in exhibiting and descant- 
ing on the beauty and excellence of his wares, but 
baited, and, as it were, hunted down, from point to 
point, in the price, till the article was purchased, as 
it was fondly imagined, at the lowest possible fraction 
for which it could be obtained. 

In Edinburgh, as in London, higgling is now gone 
out of date in all respectable establishments, and so it 
is in Glasgow. Twenty years ago, no one could enter 
a haberdasher’s shop in that flourishing city, to pur- 
chase the most trifling article of dress, without spend- 
ing half an hour or so in higgling with the shopkeeper. 
The practice of demanding a far higher price than they 
knew they could or would get, was, among the sales- 
men of that period, universal. This practice was at- 
tended with many evils, the most prominent of which, 
perhaps, was the loss of time to the shopman, and the 
small amount of sales effected in the course of the day. 
The old woman who wanted a yard of flannel took 
up as much of the time and attention’of the salesman 
as the fine lady who wished a dozen yards of silk. 
This was an embargo laid upon business and enter- 
prise, and, in the long-run, a loss and an injury to the 
public. To an honourable and active merchant, the 
custom was neither a pleasant nor a profitable one ; 
for the time spent in paltry higgling, in telling plau- 
sible falsehoods, in displaying a thousand meannesses, 
in shifting positions worthy only of a travelling ped- 
lar, could by no means be compensated by hard-wrung 
profits on probably a dozen sales, when a more straight- 
forward method might have put it in his power to se- 
cure a moderate and fair profit on perhaps ten times 
the number of articles disposed of. 

The system now pursued in large and respectable 
warehouses is totally different from this. A certain 
price is asked, from which no abatement can be made ; 
and the only time expended by either purchaser or 
salesman, is that employed in the choice or selection of 

s. The employer or warehouseman has thus a 
check upon his assistants, and the public are served 
equably, and at a moderate rate, while business 1s 
greatly facilitated. The advantages here to all parties 
are manifold. The honest merchant rises out of the 
character of the common trafficker at fairs and mar- 
kets, and his customer is justified in placing in him 
the utmost confidence. This great improvement in the 
mode of disposing of retail goods was first introduced 
in Glasgow by Messrs James and William Campbell, 
who were likewise the first, in 1817, to occupy as a 
warehouse for the sale of stuff goods, the upper floors of 
a tenement, instead of shops on the ground floor. These 
gentlemen produced their articles on demand, stated 
their price, and stood by it. The innovation, like all 
others, it was confidently expected, would end in the 
ruin of the innovators, Who was so foolish as spend 
money without an hour’s higgling? To be sure, it 
was not worth a lady’s while to chaffer with her 
butcher, her baker, or her confectioner. Indeed, 
there would have been something extremely mean in 
cheapening articles for mere mastication ; but it was 
quite the reverse to screw down the haberdasher to 
the lowest possible fraction. This, perhaps, was highly 
proper in the first place, as it allowed fair ones 
many fine opportunities of maturing their abilities for 
becoming thrifty housewives, Two hours were most 
profitably spent when the object to be attained was 
half a farthing on six ells of cotton, or a quarter of an 
inch beyond the standard measure. Besides, what old 


woman in the country, or young one either, would 
i she 


patronise a concern w could have any article 


she required without making a harangue about it, 
without even wagging her tongue about it, without 
even the slightest trouble or inconvenience? The 
thing was altogether ridiculous. No woman was ever 
before known to effect a purchase of goods, with- 
out first having the pleasure of “ driving a bargain.” 
Then, what was the use of putting on a new dress 
unless she could tell her friends how much she had 
managed to get it down of the first price asked ? 
Her friends must admire the pattern of course, but that 
is quite a secondary matter to the price. In short, the 
history of the higgling was worth the gown fifty times 
over. 

In spite of all predictions to the contrary—in de- 
fiance of the usual outcry, “it can’t be done’— 
the Campbells were successful, and from them the 
higgling system is understood to have received its 
deathblow. Ona former occasion we adverted to the 
magnitude of some of the London haberdashery and 
drapery businesses, their division into departments, 
the great number of the persons employed in selling, 
the prodigious amount of capital staked, and the large 
returns which are made. As far as we have learned, 
there is only one establishment of the same extensive 
nature in Scotland, and it is that in Glasgow, belong- 
ing to the individuals now under our notice. There is 
certainly nothing in Edinburgh to compare with it, 
The Campbells began business with a comparatively 
small capital, nineteen years ago, and since their com- 
mencement (as ascertained from the Statistical Ac- 
count of Scotland lately published), their prosperity 
has been as flourishing as that of the city. Indeed, 
the career and present position of their establish- 
ment might be taken as a pretty fair history of 
the progress and state of commerce in the west of 
Scotland. From sales amounting to L.41,000 in 
1818, the rise has been progressive to about L.500,000 
in 1835, That any one house in our northern re- 
gion should sell goods to the amount of half a mil- 
lion of pounds sterling annually, appears a most 
extraordinary fact in the statistics of a country which 
dates the origin of its trade and commerce no far- 
ther back than sixty or seventy years ago, and may 
well deserve to be thus adverted to as a matter of nae 
tional import. Besides the gross sales effected, the 
company, it seems, manufacture to the value of from 
L.70,000 to L.80,000 annually, of the goods thus dis- 
posed of. These statistics will prove that nothing is 
denied to judicious, well-directed industry; and fur- 
ther, that to prosper in business, the energies of mind 
and body must daily be called into further and more 
active operation. Although, perhaps, the most exten- 
sive warehousemen in this country, the attention of 
the Messrs Campbell to business and its details is un- 
derstood to be as much alive at the present day as it 
was at their outset in the world. This, however, it 
must be gratifying to add, does not, as it is sometimes 
supposed to do, interfere with their spirit and genero- 
sity as citizens, The apartments in which this vast con- 
cern is carried on, are situated in a central thorough- 
fare called Candleriggs; and an idea of their extent 
may be obtained from the circumstance of their con- 
taining nearly an imperial acre of flooring. The 
premises are divided into wholesale, retail, and manu- 
facturing departments. In furthering the wholesale 
branch, upwards of forty men and boys are employed 
on the premises, and two travellers on the road. About 
the same number of persons are employed in each of 
the retail and manufacturing departments, besides an 
adequate number of packers, porters, and errand boys, 
and two watchmen who are on duty during the night— 
making in all about one hundred and fifty individuals 
engaged in the business, 

The retail department, although at first sight appa- 
rently complicated and unwieldy, is exceedingly simple 
and easy in the management ; in this respect resem- 
bling that of the great London establishments, and 
others conducted on an extensive scale. The depart- 
ment is subdivided into branches, each characterised 
by a letter of the alphabet. The salesmen are furnished 
with small book-slips of paper, lettered according to 
their order, on which, when they effect a sale, they 
jot down its number and its amount. This, with the 
cash received, is carried, by a boy who is in attend- 
ance at each counter for that purpose, to the cash- 
keeper, who enters the sale and discharges the account 
—the said discharge being in turn carried by the boy 
to the purchaser. In this way the public are secure 
from any thing like imposition on the part of sales- 
men ; and the employer, instead of scattering his con- 
fidence over his whole warehouse, centres it in his 
counting-room. He can also in this way check the 
cash-keeper by the salesmen, and tell, without the 
slightest trouble, the amount of money drawn, and the 
number of sales effected in a single day, month, or 
year, to a fraction, The money transactions in the 
wholesale department are managed in the same effec 
tive and simple manner. 

In the manufacturing department of this extensive 
establishment, there are two branches—weaving and 
sewing. These are under the management of truste 
worthy individuals, experienced in their branches of 
business. In the weaving of the heavier descriptions, 
they compete with the English manufacturers, getting 
their work forwarded in almost every manufacturing 
town in Scotland. They have even an agency in the 
island of Islay, and one of the Hebrides, which shows 


how far industrious habits may be engendered and 
made to exert their cheering influence when there js 


held out the prospect of fair remuneration, Although 
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they have no power-loom factories of their own, they 
often contract for the — produce of a weaving 
factory for months together. 

The most interesting branch in the manufacturing 
department of this business, is that of the sewing and 
tambouring. This gives employment to thousands of 
females, many of whom, but for this species of em- 
ployment, might otherwise be in a state of destitu- 
tion, in many of the small towns and villages in 
the country. When it is considered that these fe- 
males get their work with them to their own homes, 
where, perhaps, they can be under the eye of their 
parents or friends, and in their turn, perhaps, minister 
to the comfort of those endeared relations, this branch 
of manufacture will be looked upon as a blessing to 
society. It is in hundreds of instances the stay of the 
widow and the orphan. How little do those know of 
the real character of the female poor, who fancy that 
they are not as anxious to be independent by their own 
exertions, humble as these often are, as any class of 
men can be! 

Nor is it the very poor alone (although these are al- 
ways the first to be benefited) that are advantaged by 
this species of employment. Females in what are, some- 
what ostentatiously, perhaps, called the respectable 
ranks of life, find their account in plying the needle for 
remuneration ; and it iscertainly far better tospend their 
spare hours thus, than in idleness and frivolous amuse- 
ments. Ayr, which has long been famed for its “bonnie 
lasses,” may now boast its industrious ones as well. 
The finest sewing for the London market is done by 
females in that ancient town. What will the reader 
think when we tell him that an Ayrshire girl’s needle- 
work ona child’s christening frock—the stuff originally 
to be had for two shillings—raises its value in London 
to from five to ten guineas! The taste and ingenuity 
displayed in filling up the patterns stamped on these 
popular articles of dress, are truly astonishing. In 
this branch of manufacture, Messrs Campbell alone, 
we have been informed, circulate, among females ex- 
clusively, from ten to fifteen thousand pounds yearly. 

A successful innovation upon an old custom has led 
us into particulars which cannot but be interesting ; 
and the statistics which have been partially given in 
detail, must come with startling effect on the observa- 
tion of those who are ignorant of the ramifications of 
commercial enterprise, and the mercantile and manu- 
facturing resources of our country—or with the bene- 
fits flowing from these, and the rise of independence 
and increase of comforts among all ranks of society. 


THE PARISH ELECTION FOR BEADLE. 
A GREAT event has recently occurred in our parish, 
A contest of paramount interest has just terminated ; 
a parochial convulsion has taken place. It has been 
succeedec by a glorious triumph, which the country— 
or at least the parish, it’s all the same—will long re- 
member. We have had an election—an election for 
beadle ! The supporters of the old beadle system have 
been defeated in their stronghold, and the advocates 
of the great new beadle principles have achieved a 
proud victory. Our parish—which, like all other pa- 
rishes, is a little world of its own—has long been 
divided into two parties, whose contentions, slumber- 
ing for a while, have never failed to burst forth with 
unabated vigour on any occasion on which they could 
by possibility be renewed. 

The leader of the official party—the steady advocate 
of the churchwardens and the unflinching supporter 
of the overseers—is an old gentleman who lives in our 
row. He owns some half dozen houses in it, and al- 
ways walks on the opposite side of the way, so that he 
may be able to take in a view of the whole of his pro- 
vee atonce. He is a tall, thin, bony man, with an 

terrogative nose, and little restless perking eyes, 
which appear to have been given him for the sole pur- 
ay of peeping into other people's affairs with. He 

8 deeply impressed with the importance of our parish 
business, and prides himself not a little on his style of 
addressing the parishioners in vestry assembled. His 
views are rather confined than extensive ; his princi- 
ples more narrow than liberal. He has been heard 
to declaim very loudly in favour of the liberty of the 
press, and advocates the repeal of the stamp duty on 
newspapers, because the daily journals, who now have 
amonopoly of the public, never give verbatim reports of 
vestry meetings. He would not appear egotistical for 
the world ; but at the same time be must say, that 


thove ove celebrated speoch of his own 
on the emoluments of the sexton, and the duties of the 
office, for instance—which might be communicated to 
the public, greatly to their improvement and advan- 


is great opponent in public life is Captain Purda 

an old naval officer on half-pay. The captain em 
determined opponent of the constituted authorities, 
oe oe may chance to be—and our other friend 
being their steady supporter, with an equal disregard 
of their individual merits—it will readily be supposed 
that occasions for their coming into direct collision are 
neither few nor far between. They divided the ves- 
parse times on a motion for heating the church 

warm water instead of coals, and made speeches 
about liberty and expenditure, and prodigality and 
hot water, which threw the whole parish into a state 
of excitement. Then the captain, when he was on 
the visiting committee, and his opponent overseer 
pe a forward certain distinct and specific charges 

ve to the management of the workhouse, 


expressed his total want of confidence in the existing 
authorities, and moved for “a copy of the recipe b 
which the paupers’ soup was prepared, ther wi 
any documents relating thereto.” This overseer 
steadily resisted ; he fortified himself by precedent, 
appealed to the estaliished usage, and declined to pro- 
duce the papers, on the ground of the injury that 
would be done to the public service, if documents of a 
strictly private nature, passing between the master of 
the workhouse and the cook, were to be thus dragged 
to light on the motion of any individual member of 
the vestry. The motion was lost by a majority of twos 
and then the captain, who never allows himself to be 
defeated, moved for a committee of inquiry into the 
whole subject, 

This was the state of affairs in our parish a week 
or two since, when Simmons, the beadle, suddenly 
died. The lamented deceased had over-exerted him- 
self a day or two previously, in conveying an aged 
female highly intoxicated to the strong room of the 
workhouse, The excitement thus occasioned, added 
to a severe cold which this indefatigable officer had 
caught in his capacity of director of the parish-engine, 
by inadvertently playing over himself instead of a fire, 
proved too aa for a constitution already enfeebled 
by age; and the intelligence was conveyed to the 
Board one evening that Simmons had died and left 
his respects. The breath was scarcely out of the body 
of the deceased functionary, when the field was filled 
with competitors for the vacant office, each of whom 
rested his claims to public support entirely on the 
number and extent of his family. “ Bung for Beadle. 
Five small children !” ‘“‘ Hopkins for Beadle. Seven 
small children !!” “ Timkins for Beadle. Nine small 
children!!!” Such were the placards in large black 
letters on a white ground, which were plentifully 
pasted on the walls, and posted in the windows of the 
principal shops. Timkins’s success was considered 
certain: several mothers of families half promised 
their votes, and the nine small children would have 
run over the course, but for the production of another 
placard, announcing the appearance of a still more 
meritorious candidate. “ Spruggins for Beadle. Ten 
small children (two of them twins) and a wife!!!” 
There was no resisting this; ten small children would 
have been almost irresistible in themselves without 
the twins; but the touching parenthesis about that 
interesting production of nature, and the still more 
touching allusion to Mrs Spruggins, must ensure suc- 
cess. Spruggins was the favourite at once; and the 
appearance of his lady, as she went about to solicit 
votes, increased the general prepossession in his fa- 
vour. The other candidates, Bung alone excepted, 
resigned in despair: the day of election was fixed; 
and the canvass proceeded with briskness and perse- 
verance on both sides, 

The members of the vestry could not be supposed 
to escape the contagious excitement inseparable from 
the occasion, The majority of the lady inhabitants 
of the parish declared at once for Spruggins, and the 
former overseer took the same side, on the ground that 
men with large families always had been elected to the 
office, and that, although he must admit that, in other 
respects, Spruggins was the least qualitied candidate 
of the two, still it was an old practice, and he saw no 
reason why an old practice should be departed from. 
This was enough for the captain. He immediately 
sided with Bung ; canvassed for him personally in all 
directions ; wrote squibs on Spruggins, and got his 
butcher to skewer them up on conspicuous joints in 
his shop-front ; frightened his neighbour, an old lady, 
into a palpitation of the heart by his awful denuncia- 
tions of Spruggins’s party; and bounced in and out, 
and up and down, and backwards and forwards, until 
all the sober inhabitants of the parish thought it in- 
evitable that he must die of a brain fever long before 
the election began. 

The day of election arrived ; it was no longer an 
individual struggle, but a party contest between the 
ins and outs. The question was, whether the wither- 
ing influence of the overseers, the domination of the 
churchwardens, and the blighting despotism of the 
vestry-clerk, should be allowed to render the election 
of beadle a form—a nullity ; whether they should im- 
pose a vestry-elected beadle on the parish, to do their 
bidding and forward their views, or whether the pa- 
rishioners, fearlessly asserting their undoubted rights, 
should elect an independent beadle of their own. 

The nomination was fixed to take place in the ves- 
try, but so great was the throng of anxious specta- 
tors, that it was found necessary to adjourn to the 
church, where the ceremony commenced with due so- 
lemnity. The appearance of the churchwardens and 
overseers, and the ex-churchwardens and ex-overseers, 
with Spruggins in the rear, excited general attention. 
Spruggins was a little thin man, in rusty black, with 
a long pale face, and a countenance expressive of care 
and fatigue, which might either be attributed to the 
extent of bis family or the anxiety of his feelings. His 
opponent appeared in a cast-off coat of the captain’s 
—a blue coat with bright buttons; white trousers, 
and that description of shoes familiarly known by the 
appellation ef “ high-lows.”” There was a serenity in 
the open countenance of Bung—a kind of moral dig- 
nity in his confident air—an “* I wish you may get it” 
sort of expression in his eye—which infused anima- 
tion into his supporters, and evidently dispirited his 
opponents, 

The ex-churchwarden rose to propose Thomas 
Spruggins for beadle, He had known him long; he 


had had his eye upon him closely for years ; he had 
watched him with twofold 
would repeat that he had had his eye upon him tor 
years ; and this he would say, that a more well-con. 
ducted, a more well-behaved, a more sober, a more 
quiet man, with a more well-regulated mind, he had 
never met with. A man with a larger family he had 
never known (cheers), The ish required a man 
who could be depended on (“ Hear !” from the Sprug. 
gins side, answered by ironical cheers from the Bung 
party). Such a man he now proposed (‘“ No,” 
““ Yes”). He would not allude to individuals (the 
ex-churchwarden continued, in the celebrated negative 
style adopted by great speakers), He would not ad. 
vert to a gentleman who had once held a high rank in 
the service of his majesty ; he would not say that that 
gentleman was no gentleman; he would not assert 
that that man was no man ; he would not say that he 
was a turbulent parishioner ; he would not say that 
he had grossly misbehaved himself, not only on this 
but on former occasions; he would not say that he 
was one of those discontented and treasonable spirits 
who carried confusion and disorder wherever they 
went. No! He wished to have every thing comfort- 
able and pleasant; and, therefore, he would say—no- 
thing about him (cheers). 

The captain replied in a similar parliamentary style. 
He would not say he was astonished at the speech 
had just heard; he would not say he was disgusted 
(cheers) ; he would not retort the epithets which had 
been hurled against him (renewed cheering) ; he 
would not allude to men once in office, but now hap- 
pily out of it, who had mismanaged the workhouse, 
ground the paupers, diluted the beer, slack-baked the 
bread, boned the meat, heightened the work, and 
lowered the soup (tremendous cheers). He would not 
ask what such men deserved (a voice, ‘‘ Nothing a- 
day, and find themselves!) He would not say that 
one burst of general indignation should drive them 
from the parish they polluted with their presence. He 
would not allude to the unfortunate man who had been 
proposed—he would not say, as the vestry’s tool, but 
as beadle. He would not advert to that individual’s 
family ; he would not say that nine children, twins, 
and a wife, were very bad examples for pauper imitae 
tion (loud cheers), He would not advert in detail to 
the qualifications of Bung. The man stood before 
him, and he could not say in his presence what he 
might be disposed to say of him if he were absent. 
(Here Mr Bung telegraphed to a friend near him 
under cover of his hat, by contracting his left eye, and 
applying his right thumb to the tip of his nose). It 
had been objected to Bung that he had only five chil- 
dren (“‘ Hear, hear !”’ from the opposition). But he 
had yet to Jearn that the legislature had affixed any 
precise amount of infantine qualifications to the oflice 
of beadle. 

On the following day the polling began, and we 
never have had such a bustle in our parish since we 
got up our famous anti-slavery petition, which was 
such an important one that the House of Commons 
ordered it to be printed, on the motion of the member 
for the district. The captain engaged two hackney 
coaches and a cab for Bung’s people—the cab for the 
drunken voters, and the two coaches for the old ladies, 
the greater portion of whom, owing to the captain’s 
impetuosity, were driven up to the poll and home 
again, before they recovered from their flurry suffi- 
ciently to know with any degree of clearness what 
they had been doing: the opposite party wholly ne- 
giected these precautions; and the consequence was, 
that a great many ladies who were walking leisurely 
up to the church—for it was a very hot day—to vote 
for Spruggins, were artfully decoyed into the coaches, 
and voted for Bung. ‘The captain’s arguments, too, 
had produced considerable effect : the attempted in- 
fluence of the vestry produced a greater. A threat of 
exclusive dealing was clearly established against the 
vestry-clerk—a case of heartless and profligate atro- 
city. It appeared that the delinquent had been in 
the habit of purchasing six penn’orth of muffins 
weekly from an old woman who rents a small house in 
the parish, and resides among the original settlers ; on 
her last weekly visit a message was conveyed to her 
through the medium of the cook, couched in myste- 
rious terms, but indicating with sufficient clearness 
that the vestry-clerk’s appetite for muffins in future 
depended entirely on her vote on the beadleship. 
This was sufficient : the stream had been turning pre- 
viously, and the impulse thus administered directed its 
final course. The Bung party ordered one shilling’s 
worth of muffins weekly for the remainder of the old 
woman’s natural life; the parishioners were loud in 
their exclamations; and the fate of Spruggins was 
sealed. The majority attained by Bung on the gross 
poll was four hundred and twenty-eight, and the cause 
of the parishioners triumphed.—Sketches by Boz, 2 
vols. ; J. Macrone, London. 


AND AMERICAN SuiPs.—One of the most 
obvious comparisons which rises in the mind of an 
American on approaching the coasts of Europe, is sug- 
gested by the wide difference between the coasting 
vessels he now sees around him, and those he left on 
his own. He looks with wonder and derision at the 
shapeless and lumbering forms of cutters, ketches, 
and galliots, with their sails often tanned and painted ; 
and contrasts their heavy, sluggish movements with 
the bounding, sprightly air of the small craft of his 
own country. He recalls to his recollection the proué 
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-sctic sloop, with her towering mainsail of white 
as that of a first-rate; the rakish 
fishing-smack, rising over the curling waves with the 

of a bonita; the brigantine and the pettiauger; 

t, most of all, his imagination reverts to the pilot- 
boat which bore back his last adieus, haply, as in our 
own case, the fleet and sylph-like Trimmer ; her low 
hull, her graceful curve, which might be adopted as 
the true standard of the line of beauty; her raking 
masts, her sails, white, tapering, and cut with ad- 
mirable precision ; her matchless speed and lightness, 
and the docility, ease, and grace of every flexible 
movement, all proclaim her the Venus of the seas, 
She is, to the same class of vessels in England, what 
the dolphin is to the shapeless skate and the bloated 
toad-fish ; what one of our airy flutterers in Broad- 
way is to the emigrant peasant-woman beside her, 
with uncompassed waist, projecting elbows, high quar- 

ter-deck, straddling steps, and iron-shod hoofs; light, 
easy, and Corinthian—a thing of life; she is among 
ships precisely what Taglioni is among women, There 
was a large fleet riding in the Downs; their cables 
were straining, and they were plunging rather un- 
easily, though there was little swell, and dashing the 
water far from their bows. They had been collecting 
here for several weeks, and were likely to remain as 
much longer ; indeed, they actually did remain seve- 
ral months. One of the New York packets, which, 

superior sailing and great exertion, had got to sea 

rtly previous to this time, actually made her pas- 
sage home and returned again, finding still in the 
Downs an Indiaman, and several other ships that had 
sailed in company with her from London.—The Ame- 
rican in England. 


WILD PIGEONS IN AMERICA. 
(From Wilson’s American Ornithology.]} 
Tue wild pigeons of the United States inhabit a wide 
and extensive region of North America, on this side 
of the Great Stony Mountains, beyond which, to the 
westward, I have not heard of their being seen. Ac- 
cording to Mr Hutchins, they abound in the country 
round Hudson’s Bay, where they usually remain as 
late as December, feeding, when the ground is covered 
with snow, on the buds of juniper. They spread over 
the whole of Canada—were seen by Captain Lewis and 
his party near the great Falls of the Missouri, upwards 
of two thousand five hundred miles from its mouth, 
reckoning the meanderings of the river—were also met 
with in the interior of Louisiana, by Colonel Pike, 


and extend their range as far south as the Gulf of 


Mexico, occasionally visiting or breeding in almost 
every quarter of the United States. 

But the most remarkable characteristic of these birds 
is their associating together in their migrations, and 
also during the period of incubation, in such prodigi- 
ous numbers as almost to surpass belief, and which 
has no parallel among any other of the feathered tribes 
on the face of the earth, with which naturalists are 

ainted. 

hese migrations appear to be undertaken rather in 
quest of food than merely to avoid the cold of the cli- 
mate, since we find them lingering in the northern 
regions around Hudson’s Bay so late as December ; 
and since their appearance is so casual and irregular, 
sometimes not visiting certain districts for several 
years in any considerable numbers, while at other 
times they are innumerable. I have witnessed these 
migrations in the Tenessee country, often in Pennsyl- 
vania, and also in various parts of Virginia, with 
amazement; but all that I then saw of them were 
mere straggling parties, when compared with the con- 
gregated millions which I have since beheld in our 
western forests, in the states of Ohio, Kentucky, and 
the Indiana territory. These fertile and extensive 
regions abound with the nutritious beech-nuts, which 
constitute the chief food of the wild pigeon. In sea- 
sons when these nuts are abundant, corresponding 
multitudes of pigeons may be expected. It sometimes 
happens, that having consumed the whole produce of 
the beech trees in an extensive district, they discover 
another at the distance perhaps of sixty or eighty miles, 
to which they regularly repair every morning, and re- 
turn as regularly in the course of the day or in the 
evening, to their place of general rendezvous, or, as it 
is usually called, the roosting-place. These roosting- 
places are always in the woods, and sometimes occupy 
a large extent of forest. When they have frequented 
one of these places for some time, the appearance it 
exhibits is surprising. The nd is covered to the 
depth of several inches with their dung ; all the tender 
grass and underwood destroyed ; the surface strewed 
with large limbs of trees, broken down by the weight 
of the birds clustering one above another ; the trees 
themselves, for thousands of acres, killed as completely 
as if girded with an axe. The marks of this desola- 
tion remain for many years on the spot; and nume- 
rous places could be pointed out where, for several 
years after, scarcely a single vegetable had made its 


these roosts are first discovered, the inhabi- 
tants from considerable distances visit them in the 
night with guns, clubs, long poles, pots of sulphur, 
and various other engines of destruction. In a few 
hours they fill many sacks, and load their horses with 
them. By the Indians, a pigeon-roost, or breeding- 
Place, is considered an important source of national 
profit and dependence for that season, and all their 
active ingenuity is exercised on the occasion, The 


breeding-place differs from the former in its greater 
extent. In the western countries above mentioned, 
these are generally in the beech woods, and often ex- 
tend in nearly a straight line across the country for 
an immense way. Not far from Shelbyville, in the 
state of Kentucky, about five years ago, there was one 
of these breeding-places, which stretched through the 
woods in nearlya north and south direction, was several 
miles in breadth, and was said to be upwards of forty 
miles in length. The pigeons made their first appear- 
ance there about the 10th of April, and left it alto- 
gether, with their young, before the 25th of May. 

As soon as the young were fully grown, and before 
they left their nests, numerous parties of the inhabi- 
tants from all parts of the adjacent country, came with 
waggons, axes, beds, cooking utensils, many of them 
accompanied by the greater part of their families, and 
encamped for several days at this immense nursery. 
Several of them informed me that the noise in the 
woods was so great as to terrify their horses, and that 
it was difficult for one person to hear another speak 
without bawling in his ear. The ground was strewed 
with broken limbs of t eggs, and young squab 
pigeons, which had been precipitated from above, on 
which herds of hogs were fattening. Hawks, buzzards, 
and eagles, were sailing about in great numbers, and 
seizing the squabs from their nests at pleasure, while 
from twenty feet upwards to the tops of the trees, the 
view through the woods presented a perpetual tumult 
of crowding and fluttering multitudes of pigeons, their 
wings roaring like thunder, mingled with the frequent 
crash of falling timber, for now the axemen were at 
work cutting down those trees that seemed to be the 
most crowded with nests, and contrived to fell them 
in such a manner, that in their descent they might 
bring down several others, by which means the falling 
of one large tree sometimes produced two hundred 
squabs, little inferior in size to the old ones, and al- 
most one mass of fat. On some single trees upwards 
of one hundred nests were found, each containing one 

oung bird only, a circumstance in the history of this 

ird not generally known to naturalists. It was dan- 
gerous to walk under these flying and fluttering mil- 
lions, from the frequent fall of large branches, broken 
down by the weight of the multitude above, and which 
in their descent often destroyed numbers of the birds 
themselves, while the clothes of those engaged in tra- 
versing the woods were completely covered with the 
excrements of the pigeons. 

When the author was in this part, he saw the re- 
mains of the vast aviary he has described, but the 
pigeons were then settled about eighty miles off, near 
Green River ; and his own observation of their daily 
flight in search of food, and return, confirms the most 
exaggerated report of their incalculable multitude. For 
many hours the living torrent poured over head, as 
thick as the birds could crowd together, and as far as 
the eye could see. The breadth of the body was also 
very considerable—several miles, as also was their new 
breeding-place. 

It was said to be in Green County, and that the 
young began to fly about the middle of March. On 
the 17th of April, forty-nine miles beyond Danville, 
and not far from Green River, I crossed this same 
breeding-place, where the nests, for more than three 
miles, spotted every tree; the leaves not being yet 
out, I had a fair prospect of them, and was y as- 
tonished at their numbers. A few bodies of pigeons 
lingered yet in different parts of the woods, the roar- 
ing of whose wings was heard in various quarters 
around me. 

All accounts agree in stating that each nest con- 
tains only one young squab, These are so extremely 
fat, that the Indians, and many of the whites, are 
accustomed to melt down the fat for domestic purposes, 
as a substitute for butter and lard. At the time they 
leave their nest, they are nearly as heavy as the old 
ones, but become much leaner after they are turned 
out to shift for themselves. 

It is universally asserted in the western countries 
that the pigeons, though they have only young ones 
one at a time, breed thrice, and sometimes four times, 
in the season; the circumstances already mentioned 
render this It is also worthy of ob- 
servation, that this takes place during that period 
when acorns, beech-nuts, &c. are thereabout in the 
greatest abundance, and mellowed by the frost. But 
they are not confined to these alone; buckwheat, 
hempseed, Indian corn, holly berries, hack-berries, 
huckle-berries, and many others, furnish them with 
abundance at almost all seasons. The acorns of the 
live oak are also eagerly sought after by these birds, 
and rice has been frequently found in individuals killed 
many hundred miles northward of the nearest rice 
plantation. The vast quantity of mast which these 
multitudes consume, is a serious loss to the bears, pigs, 
=, and other dependents on the fruits of the 
forest. I have taken from the crop of a single wild 
pigeon a good handful of the kernels of beech-nuts, 
intermixed with acorns and chestnuts. To form a 
rough estimate of the daily consumption of one of 
these immense flocks, let us first attempt to calculate 
the numbers of that above mentioned as seen in passing 
between Frankfort and the Indiana territory. If we 
suppose this column to have been one mile in breadth 
(and I believe it to have been much more), and that it 
moved at the rate of one mile in a minute, four 
the time it continued passing, would e its whole 
length two hundred and forty miles. Again, suppos- 


ing that each square yard of this moving body con- 


tained three pigeons, the square yards in the whole 
space multiplied by three, would give two thousand 
two hundred and thirty millions, two hundred and 
seventy-two thousand pigeons! an almost inconceiv- 
able multitude, and yet probably far below the actual 
amount, Computing each of these to consume half a 
pint of mast daily, the whole quantity at this rate 
would equal seventeen millions, four hundred and 
twenty-four thousand bushels per day! Heaven has 
wisely and graciously given to these birds rapidity of 
flight, and a disposition to range over vast uncultivated 
tracts of the earth, otherwise they must have perished 
in the districts where they resided, or devoured up 
the whole productions of agriculture as well as those 
of the forests. 


THE AULD MAN'S FAREWELL TO HIS 
WEE HOUSE.* 

I like ye weel, my wee auld house, 

Th laigh thy wa’s an’ flat thy riggin’, 
Though roun’ thy lumt the sourock grows, 

An’ rain-draps gaw thy cozy biggin’. 
Lang hast thou happit mine an’ me, 

My head’s grown grey aneath thy kipple, 
An’ aye thy ingle cheek was free 

Baith to the blind man an’ the cripple. 
What gart my ewes thrive on the hill, 

An’ kept my little store increasin’ ? 
The rich man never wished me ill, 

The puir man left me aye his blessin’. 
Troth I maun greet wi’ thee to part, 

Though to a better house I’m flittin’ ; 
Sic joys will never glad my heart, 

As I've had by thy hallan sittin’. 
My bonny bairns around me smil’d; 

My sonsy wife sat by me spinnin’; 
Aye liltin’ o’er her ditties wild, 

In notes sae artless an’ sae winnin’. 
Our frugal meal was aye a feast ; 

Our e’ening psalm a hymn o’ joy, 
Aye calm an’ ’ was our rest ; 

Our bliss, our love, without alloy. 
I canna help but haud thee dear, 

My auld storm-battered hamely shielin’, 
Thy sooty lum an’ kipples clear, 

1 better loe than gaudy ceilin’. 
Thy roof will fa’, thy rafters start, 

How damp and cauld thy hearth will be! 
Ah! sae will soon ilk honest heart, 

That erst was bauld an’ blythe in thee! 
1 thought to cour aneath thy wa’, 

Till death had closed my weary een, 
Then left thee for the narrow ha’, 

W lowly roof o’ swaird sae green. 
Fareweel, my house, an’ burnie clear, 

My bourtree bush, an’ bouzy tree, 
The wee while I maun sojourn here 

I'll never find a hame like thee ———Hoew, 


* Wee—very little, or very small. + Chimney. 


ExtTREMEs OF EnGiisH SocietTy.—People do not 
go to Newmarket to behold an imposing spectacle, or 
a scene that strikes the imagination: the observer, 
however, will not have come in vain, if it be his wish 
to study the episodes of a race. It is curious to notice 
the accidental intercourse which takes place between 
two extremes of English society—between the lords 
and their jockeys: we may see a duke, or a peer of 
the united kingdom, who hesitates not to exhibit him- 
self with his arm passed under that of the jockey who 
is to ride his favourite horse, and animating him 
his counsel and encouragement. Nor do others scruple 
to shake the hand of an ex-boxer enriched hy the 
blows he has given or received, and who wishes, now 
that he is rich, to engage in the pursuit of betting his 
money against that of the highest personages. me 
there are, also, who practise this system of perfeet 
equality to such an extent, that they do not scruple to 
make a daily companion of the chief of a London gam- 
ing-house.—Great Britain, by Baron d’ Hausses. 

VEGETABLE PHENOMENON.—The following curious 
circumstance was related a few years ago in a number 
of the Monthly Magazine :—A phenomenon, which 
tends much to elucidate the origin and nature of ve- 
getable fungusses, particularly of that species termed 
mushroom, lately oceurred to the observation of Sir 
Joseph Banks. Having a cask of wine rather too 
sweet for immediate use, he directed that it should be 
placed in a cellar, that the saccharine matter it con- 
tained might be more perfectly decomposed by age. 
At the end of three years, he directed his butler to as- 
certain the state of the wine; when on attempting to 
open the cellar door, he could not effect it, in conse- 
quence of some powerful obstacle, The door was 
therefore cut down, when the cellar was found to be 
completely filled with a firm fungus vegetable produc- 
tion, so firm that it was necessary to use the axe for 
its removal, This appeared to have grown from, or 
have been nourished by, the decomposed particles o 
the wine, the cask being empty and carried up to the 
ceiling, where it was supported by the surface of the 
fungus. 

or THE TERM Dunninc.—Some 
think it comes from the French, where donnez signi- 
fies “give me,” implying a demand for something due, 
others from dunan (Saxon), “to thunder ;” but the 
true origin of this expression owes its birth to one Joe 
Dun, a famous bailiff of Lincoln, so extremely active, 
and so dexterous at the management of his rough bue 
siness, that it became a proverb, when a man refused 
to pay his debts, to say, ‘‘ Why don’t you Dun him ?” 
that is, “ Why don’t you send Dun to arrest him ?” 
Hence it grew into a custom, and is now as old as since 


the days of Henry VII. 
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Column for Young fRen. 
SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 
Wuatetver may be the advantages which the best 
course of scholastic study and academic discipline can 
confer, it may be assumed as an incontrovertible truth, 
that it is only—as has been mentioned in a previous 
article—by a regular and methodic study in private, 
enly by intense application of the faculties to various 
subjects in regular succession, that the mind is brought 
to a high state of culture, and that knowledge is 
acquired for any great and useful purpose. In the 
biographies of different individuals who arrived at 
eminence in literature, we find ample proofs of the 
value of this kind of private study, It is conspicuous 
in the life of Sir William Jones, and is particularly 
observable in the Memoirs of Gibbon, as written by 
himself. It is indeed not to be imagined that any or- 
dinary labour and exertion could have fitted a man to 
undertake and complete so stupendous a work as “ The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” which— 
whatever be the faults of the author in respect of 
opinion—is acknowledged by all critics to stand un- 
rivalled amongst the historical productions of any age 
or country. Another eminent self-improver was Ben- 
jamin Franklin, whose course of life and study while 
following the occupation of a compositor in a printing- 
office, at a limited weekly wage, should form a model 
for the imitation of young men moving in a similar 
rank of life. Franklin, in his Memoirs, tells us how 
he learned the art of constructing sentences and im- 
proving his style of writing, which he did by the per- 
usal of some of the most elegantly written essays of 
Addison in the Spectator, and of afterwards endea- 
vouring to write down the same essays, in his own 
language, from memory and an exertion of the intel- 
lect. This we conceive to have been an excellent plan 
of improvement in the art of writing English correctly, 
and infinitely superior to the study of dry rules. Be- 
sides following a similar mode of self-instruction, we 
would advise the young student to lay any prose work 
of merit before him, and endeavour to alter the con- 
struction of the language, by turning the words from 
the third into the first person, or the first into the 
third ; a practice which will assist powerfully in giving 
a knowledge of syntax. By a course of application in 
this manner, any young man may teach himself to 
write the English language with propriety of diction, 
and even with elegance. And to do so—that is, to 
possess the art of putting one’s ideas on paper in a 
way fit for meeting the publi¢ eye—is a qualification 
so exceedingly useful, and may prove so valuable, as 
to be an object worthy of attainment to all young 
persons. Considering the value of such an art, and 
the ease with which it may be mastered, provided a 
little diligence be used, it is somewhat surprising to 
observe how few persons, not specially trained to li- 
terary pursuits, are competent to express themselves 
happily in writing déwn their ideas on paper. A cir- 
cumstance so remarkable is in a great measure to be 
accounted for by the neglect of composition as a branch 
of elementary education, and the protracted study of 
Latin to the almost total exclusion of English litera- 
ture. The neglect of this very seful branch of edu- 
cation at the greater part of our schools, should there- 


fore induce the young to spare no pains to become, by 


their own exertions, adepts in the practice of writing 
prose composition in a clear and intelligible style. We 
advise them, at the same time, to have nothing what- 
ever to do with the writing of poetry or rhymes. 
Although Gibbon by no means attained the art of 
writing with purity and simplicity of diction, his style 
having been vitiated by too ardent a study of dead and 
foreign tongues, the course he followed when sent to 
Switzerland with his tutor, furnishes some useful hints 
respecting the means of self-improvement. “ From 
my arrival at Lausanne, in 1753 (says he in his Me- 
moirs), during the first eighteen or twenty months 
I engaged in useful studies, the foundation of all my 
future improvements. As soon as we began to under- 
stand each other (meaning his tutor and himself), he 
gently led me from a blind and undistinguishing love 
of reading into the path of instruction ; and thus, after 
putting me in the way, he left me to myself. Every 
man who rises above the common level, has received 
two educations—the first from his teachers; the se- 
cond, more personal and important, from himself. The 
desire of prolonging my time gradually confirmed the 
salutary habit of early rising, to which I have always 
adhered, with some regard to seasons and situations ; 
but it is happy for my eyes and my health that my 
temperate ardour has never been seduced to trespass 
on the hours of the night, In my French and Latin 
translations I adopted an excellent method, which, 
from my own success, I would recommend to the imi- 


tation of students. I chose some classic writer, such 
as Cicero and Vertot, the most approved for purity 
and elegance of style. I translated, for instance, an 
epistle of Cicero into French, and, after throwing it 
aside till the words and pbrases were obliterated from 
my memory, I translated my French again into such 
Latin as I could find, and then compared each sen- 
tence of my imperfect version with the ease, the grace, 
the propriety of the Roman orator. A similar ex- 
periment was made on several p; of the Revolutions 
of Vertot; I turned them into Latin, returned them 
after a sufficient interval into my own French, and 
again scrutinised the resemblance or dissimilitude of 
the copy and the original. This useful exercise of 
writing was accompanied and succeeded by the more 
pleasing occupation of reading the best authors. 

I also kept an exact journal of my actions and 
studies, both to assist my memory, and to accustom 
me to set a due value on my time. I will embrace 
this occasion of recommending to the young student a 
practice which I myself adopted. After glancing my 
eye over the design and order of a new book, I sus- 
pended the perusal till I had finished the task of self- 
examination—till I had revolved, in a solitary walk, 
all that I knew or believed, or had thought, on the 
subject of the whole work, or of some particular chap- 
ter. I was then qualified to discern how much the 
author added to my original stock ; and if I was some- 
times satisfied by the agreement, I was sometimes 
armed by the opposition, of our ideas. The favourite 
companions of my leisure were our English historical 
writers. The old reproach, that no British altars 
had been raised to the muse of history, was recently 
disproved by the first performances of Robertson and 
Hume, the histories of Scotland and of the Stuarts, 
I will assume the presumption of saying that I was 
not unworthy to read them; nor will I disguise my 
different feelings in the repeated perusals, "The per- 
fect composition, the nervous language, the well-turned 
periods of Robertson, inflamed me to the ambitious 
hope that I might one day tread in his footsteps: the 
calm philosophy, the careless inimitable beauties of his 
friend and rival, often forced me to close the volume 
with a mingled feeling of delight and despair.” 

It is certain that all cannot attain distinction either 
in literature or other pursuits, yet much advantage 
may be derived from the contemplation of persons 
who have reached an eminence by their perseverance, 
It has already been oftener than once shown in the 
present work, that, though the innate mental gifts of 
all are various, the power of increasing those gifts is 
denied to none, and that the secret of this increase of 
natural talent is exercise. ‘The faculties of all are 
capable of being improved by use; and many must be 
the instances in which inferior gifts have, by this 
means, excelled higher native powers which had been 
neglected. Even those to whom nature is most kind 
are generally found to make little way without great 
application. All the eminent existing men whom we 
at this moment recollect, are remarkable for their 
industry. The secret of their rise in the world has 
in most instances consisted of a devotion to study 
and reflection, with an inclination to work, while 
others were throwing away their valuable time in 
frivolous amusement. There are no difficulties, indeed, 
which an untiring industry may not conquer; and 
every one has more to fear from the seductions of 
idleness than from the meagreness of his intellect. 
To the aspiring and emulous youth it is not necessary 
to dilate upon the advantages of mental culture and 
of knowledge, but we would offer a few hints as to the 
plan which holds out the greatest prospect of success- 
fully storing the mind with valuable information, and 
of directing it to good use. 

In the first place, it should ever be kept in view that 
desultory reading is productive of little lasting good. 
The practice of skimming over book after book, and 
dancing from one subject to another, is equally absurd 
and prejudicial. It is a very idle boast to give a long 
catalogue of authors whom you have perused, unless 
they have been well selected and well studied. The 
mind of the person reading should be as much exerted 
as that of the person writing. The opinions and 
sentiments of an author should be scrutinised and 
weighed, and a blind and ready acquiescence never 
given to his statements. The judgment should be 
early taught to exercise itself, and no means seem so 
available for that purpose as committing to paper a 
critical examination of each book that is read. By so 
doing, every important matter in the work must ne- 
cessarily be rey ou prominently before the mind, and 
impressed upon the memory. We lay particular stress 
on this plan of study. Let the young man procure a 
blank paper book, into which let him transcribe, in an 
abridged form, those details and reflections which ap- 
pear the most worthy of remembrance, or which may 
require to be compared with the details and reflections 
of other authors whose works he will subsequently 
peruse. To make notes in this manner, besides tend- 
ing to fix the recollection of facts in the mind, will 
accustom him to reason upon them; and what is this 
but improving the understanding, and rendering it 
competent to develope those faculties which would 
otherwise be in a dormant condition—in other words, 
a state of ignorance. 

To point out the exact course of reading and study 
which the young man should follow, is a matter of 
considerable difficulty, inasmuch as not a little de- 
pends on the nature of the scholastic education of the 
student, as well as on his station in life and pecuni- 


ary resources. Directing our advice on this, as on 
most other occasions, to young persons in the middle 
and humbler orders of society, of limited means, and 
whose occupations are in connection with mechanical 
and mercantile pursuits, we may be permitted to point 
to a list of works which they will find it to their ad. 
vantage to study. 

History forms the first essential element in a 
course of useful reading and notation. Ancient his. 
tory, prior to that of Greece and Rome, is of little 
consequence ; nevertheless, any accessible work of this 
kind may be gone over. Tytler’s Universal His. 
tory may be selected. Gillies’s History of G 
the Lives of Plutarch, Fergusson’s History of the 
Roman Republic, and Gibbon’s Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire (of which an edition, with 
all obnoxious passages expunged, may now be ob- 
tained for a few shillings), are the t works of 
history up till the time when the middle or dark ages 
commence. One of the most pleasing and instruc. 
tive accounts of these middle ages, and of the gradual 
rise of our present European polity and civilisation, 
is to be found in Robertson’s History of the Reign of 
Charles V. an eminent Spanish monarch. In Eng. 
lish history, the works of Hume, Turner, Hallam, 
and Lingard, are the best upon a large scale; in 
Scottish history, those of Tytler, Robertson, and 
Laing, excel others. As an outline of modern 
European history, including that of Great Britain, 
the well-known work of Russell possesses considerable 
merit. Many smaller works relating to the history 
of England, Scotland, Ireland, and other portions of 
Europe, are easily accessible. Let us not forget Ro- 
bertson’s America, which joins the wonders of ro- 
mance and the most exquisite graces of style to the 
philosophy of history. 

There is a work, above all others of a secular nature, 
which should engage the patient perusal of young men, 
and that is the Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of 
the Wealth of Nations, by Adam Smith ; a work cal- 
culated not only for national but individual benefit, 
The author shows that the only source of the opulence 
of nations is Jabour—that the natural wish to augment 
our fortunes and rise in the world, is the cause of 
riches being accumulated. He demonstrates that la- 
bour is productive of wealth, when employed in manu. 
factures and commerce, as well as when it is employed 
in the cultivation of land ; he traces the various means 
by which labour may be rendered most effective ; and 
gives a most admirable analysis and exposition of the 
prodigious addition made to its efficacy by its division 
among different individuals and countries, and by the 
employment of accumulated wealth, or capital, in in- 
dustrious undertakings. He also shows, in opposition 
to the commonly received opinions of the merchants, 
politicians, and statesmen of his time, that wealth does 
not consist in the abundance of gold and silver, but in 
the abundance of the various necessaries, conveniences, 
and enjoyments of human life ; that it is in every case 
sound policy to leave individuals to pursue their own 
interest in their own way; that, in prosecuting 
branches of industry advantageous to themselves, they 
necessarily prosecute such as are, at the same time, 
advantageous to the public ; and that every regulation 
intended to force industry into particular channels, or 
to determine the species of commercial intercourse to 
be carried on between different parts of the same coun- 
try, or between distant and independent countries, is 
impolitic and pernicious. Such are the leading fea- 
tures of the work ; and no young person has.completed 
his education, or is, in our opinion, fit for the busi- 
ness of life, until he understands and can reason upon 
its propositions, 

We could point out many other works which should 
enter into a course of solid reading, but we consider 
these few hints sufficient to direct the young to the 
path to be pursued. In the course of perusing the 
books we mention, others of a kindred quality will 
naturally come under observation. Works of a reli- 
gious tendency, and of a scientific nature, works in 
light literature, both in prose and poetry, and miscel- 
laneous productions, will form much of the course, 
or serve to embellish it, as parents, friends, and 
teachers may point out, The works of fiction chiefly 
deserving of perusal are those of Scott, Edgeworth, 
Burney, Porter, and Opie. It should be mentioned, 
by way of caution, that few things are so mis- 
ddsnen in respect of youthful studies, as the prac- 
tice of inordinate novel-reading. The perusal of 
periodical literature will much better serve to amuse 
the leisure moments of existence, and lead to much 
less expense, than that of the contents of the fashion- 
able circulating library. 

Keeping steadily in view the t and undoubted 
maxim of “ rather to read well than to read much,” so 
that the mind may not be encumbered rather than en- 
lightened by knowledge, infinite progress will be made 
by following the course which has been laid down, And 
thus self-improvement—the education which a man 
owes to himself—becomes thekey-stone of thearch upon 
which all moral and intellectual superiority is founded. 
— 
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